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INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are as effec- 
tive on roof, trash, building and 
room fires as they are on grass and 
forest fires. For Civilian Defense 
they are unequalled. 


ANSWER: Defective lighting on a 
Christmas tree caused a blaze which 
destroyed an entire business district. 


INDIAN 


And do you know that INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are as efficient 
as soda acid extinguishers? That’s why more and more fire 
departments include them as standard equipment. Only 
clear water used. No recharging. Send for descriptive catalog. 












Using INDIAN FIRE PUMPS on an interior home fire 


D.B. SMITH & CO. 


405 MAIN ST., UTICA 2, N. Y. 
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The AFA 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 
ests, is a national organization— 
independent and non-political in 
character—for the advancement of 
intelligent management and use 
of forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is to cre- 
ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 
part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Cre- 
ated in 1875, it is the oldest na- 
tional forest conservation organ- 
ization in America. 
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Those who journey into the great outdoors this 
time of year in quest of winter sports often reap 
a special reward from nature in the form of 
breathtakingly beautiful patterns wrought by 
snow and wind. This month’s cover is a case 
in point. Here in the Sugar Bowl ski area on 
Tahoe National Forest, located high in the 
Sierra Mountains of northern California, Pho- 
tographer Russell D. Daigle of the U. S. Forest 
Service captured some unusual shadow effects 
which highlighted a striking scene of mountain 
ski slopes topped by sentinel pines. There’s a 
sense of peace and solitude in such a setting, 
particularly cherished in these trying days. 
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CRUISER“ COMPASS 


The LEUPOLD CRUISER COMPASS is preci- 
sion made to provide a lifetime of accuracy. 
Men whose jobs and lives depend upon a 
compass specify the LEUPOLD CRUISER. 

In no other all-metal pocket compass are 
dimensions so ideally proportioned for sim- 
ple, accurate use. Pin point sighting is easy. 

An exclusive feature of the LEUPOLD 
CRUISER COMPASS is the external adjust- 
ment for declination. The dial is rotated to 
set off declination by simply turning a 
slotted pinion gear outside the case with a 
knife point or coin. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

® 22-inch gold-plated, vertical section 

needle, jewel mounted. 

® Automatic needle lifter. 

® Township plat cast permanently in cover. 

® Dimensions: 3-11/16x 31/2 x 5/g inches. 

PRICE $12.75 
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LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 


Light, compact, the LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 
is a high quality instrument especially de- 
signed for quick and accurate use. Focusing 
on the level bubble is internal. When you 
obtain perfect focus for your eye this ad- 
justment is locked by a thumb nut. No draw 
eyepiece to retract when returning the level 
to its case; no refocusing every time the 
instrument is used. The LEUPOLD HAND 
LEVEL is the most practical level of its kind 
for you to use. 





SPECIFICATIONS: 
UE ccccccccsossccsecs 5%, inches 
OR vccdsvcccccceees ¥, inches 


® Sealed against dust and moisture. 
PRICE $10.50 
with attractive, saddle leather case. 


Please send me 


CRUISER COMPASSES at 








$12.75 each 
Send_________HAND _ LEVELS at $10.50 each. 
Nome. 
Address 
City. Zone___State 





(Enclose check or money order.) 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


4445 N. E. GLISAN ST., PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
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In This Issue—At long last, the 
Washington Lookout is being re- 
sumed (page 4) as a monthly fea- 
ture. American Forests was indeed 
fortunate to obtain the services of 
G. H. Collingwood, nationally 
known forester, researcher and writ- 
er, to conduct this highly important 
and complex reporting chore dealing 
with national legislation and execu- 
tive department action affecting for- 
estry and conservation. 

Mr. Collingwood, for 12 years pre- 
ceding 1940, served as Forester for 
The American Forestry Association, 
during which time he authored the 
first edition of Knowing Your Trees. 
He has written numerous popular 
and technical forestry articles and 
had been a frequent contributor to 
these pages. Currently a forestry ex- 
pert for the Library of Congress, he 
has in recent years served with the 
Hoover Commission as research di- 
rector for the task force on Agricul- 
tural Activities, forestry consultant 
for the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and chief forester for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

The lead article this month, Ore- 
gon States its Case Against Socialized 
Forestry, finds that state’s Governor 
Douglas McKay authoring a vigor- 
ous defense of his people’s pioneer 
heritage of local self-government. 
There is considerable thought-pro- 
voking material here, whether or not 
the reader agrees wholeheartedly 
with Governor McKay. The senti- 
ments expressed carry added weight, 
coming as they do from the nation’s 
leading lumber producing - state. 
Again, however, there are two sides 
to this issue, and the columns of 
American Forests are available to 
anyone wishing to author a reply. 

January also marks the introduc- 
tion by James Stevens, well known 
West Coast author, of a series of 
Bunyanesque short stories woven 
around Davy Crockett. Davy in real 
life was the kind of hero about whom 
considerable folklore was written in 
the imaginative Almanac style of the 
1840’s, and it is this material which 
Stevens has used as a basis for his 
entertaining sketches. It’s the kind 
of tale that had its origin in early 


logging camps and thus has a place 


in a forestry magazine. 
Davy Crocketi’s Cougar, 
found on page 13. 

Another bit of “must” reading is 
The Turtle and the Oak (page 22), 
a fine piece of entertaining writing 
which you are likely to read all the 
way through before you realize it 
packs a moral. The author, Ewart 
A. Autry, a welcome newcomer to 
these pages, writes from Hickory 
Flat, Mississippi. 

Among other authors in this issue 
are: Carl Wright (Menacing Mes- 
quite) who writes from the towering 
Main Building on the University ot 
Texas campus, Austin; John L. F. 
King (Quick Death for the Gypsy 
Moth), secretary of the Cape Cod 
Pest Control Committee and a news- 
paperman with the Cape Cod Stand- 
ard-Times, Hyannis, Massachusetts; 
J. Lee Deen (Forestry Education in 
Europe) is dean of the division of 
Forestry and Range Management, 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Col- 
lins; Derothy Gray Guek (Prayer 
Trees of the Southwest) is the wife 
of a forester who lives at the Mesa 
Ranger Station, Capitan, New Mexi- 
co; F. M. Nier (Venezuela’s Forest 
Resources) was formerly connected 
with the U.S. Embassy at Caracas, 
Venezuela; Roland B. Miller (Adi- 
rondack Pack Basket) is with the 
New York Conservation Department, 
Albany. 

And, if you should like to know 
more about the Dinosaur Monument 
problem (Dinosaur’s Rugged Beauty, 
page 16) write The American For- 
estry Association, 919 17th Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. for a copy 
of the leaflet, “Will You Dam the 
Scenic Wild Canyons of Our Na- 
tional Park System?” 

Looking Ahead—TIf all goes well, 
Nelson H. Fritz, whose most recent 
contributions to these pages have 
been Harvest Time for Holly (Decem- 
ber 1950) and Forestry Assignment 
in Korea (August 1950), may be for- 
warding an article on Formosan for- 
estry sometime during the year. He 
was scheduled to leave at press time 
for Taiwan (Formosa) on a two-year 
assignment as a senior engineer (for- 
estry) for the J. G. White Engineer- 
ing Company of New York City. 


The first, 
will be 











Plant Small..Now! 


and GROW YOUR OWN SPECIMENS with 
LITTLE COST, TIME or EFFORT 


No need to use tiny seedlings, either. Plants just a little smaller 
than specimen sizes are a great deal cheaper to buy and safer 


to ship. 


NATIVE RHODODENDRONS 


Five different hardy, evergreen, flowering 
shrubs: R. catawbiense (purple, June) ; 
R. Carolinianum (pink, May); R. Maxi- 
mum (white, July. Likes shade); Mt. 
Laurel (Kalmia) pink-white, May; Leu- 
cothoe (Andromeda) white, April. 
Size: 12-15 inch, 1-stem plants 
2 each kind, 10 plants $8.75, postpaid. 
5 each, 25 plants $16, express not paid. 
25 each, 125 plants $56, express. 
Size: 12-15 inch, 4-6 stem clumps B&B 
1 each kind, 5 plants $8.75, postpaid. 
5 plants any one kind $7.25, postpaid. 
5 each kind, 25 plants $29, express not 
paid. (about $4.00 on arrival). 
Size: 1144-2 ft., 4-6 stem clumps B & B 
Any five plants selected as you wish, $15.75. 
(Express about $4.00) 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 


Named kinds on own roots—hardier, bush- 
ier, better. Your choice of varieties (list 
on request, or state colors desired). 
Size: l-yr. transplants, about 4-6 in. 
Any 8 plants, packed, $12.90. Express not 
paid. (about $2.00 on arrival). 
Size: 8-12 inch bushy, B & B 
Any 2 plants $8.50, postpaid. 


HARDIER EVERGREEN AZALEAS 


New Gable varieties, dwarf, showy: Bou- 
doir (pink), Charlotte (lavender, red 
spots), Chinook (Flame Red), Claret 
(bronze-red), Corsage (orchid), Herbert 
(crimson), Rose Greeley (white), Royalty 
(bright purple). 
Size: 3-year XX, 4-10 inch, branched 
Any 5 of above plants $10.00, postpaid. 
5 of any one kind for $9.00, postpaid. 
50 plants (in tens) $65.00 (express). 


OLDER EVERGREEN AZALEAS 


Fine varieties: Flame (madder-red), Hino- 
digiri (scarlet), Macrantha (salmon-red, 
late), Mary (pink), Kirishima (white, red 
center). 





Our | year Rhododendrons will bloom after 
2 years’ growth. 


Size: 10-15 inch bushy plants B & B 
Any five, selected as you wish, $22 (ex- 
press about $3 on arrival). 
Size: 2-year XX, about 4 in., branched 
Any 5 of above $5.50, postpaid. 
5 of any one kind, $4.75, postpaid. 
50 plants (in tens) $25 (express). 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


Assorted named varieties, large berries, fine 
flavor, correct for pollination: 
Size: 18-24 inch, 3-year-olds 
10 for $10.75, postpaid. 
50 for $37.50, express (not paid). 
Size: 2-3 ft., 4-year, bearing age 
10 for $15, express (not paid). 


THE BETTER EVERGREENS 


Yews and Hemlocks are real aristocrats— 
grow in sun or shade, shapely, easily 
pruned and transplanted. 

< (twice transplanted) bushy, 12-15 
inches high, not B & B but with roots in 
damp packing moss. We ship thousands 
safely every spring. 

By express, not paid (10) (100) 
Spreading Yew (cuspidata) $22.50 $85.00 
Dwarf Yew (nana) 35.00 115.00 
Hemlock (Tsuga Canadensis) 16.50 60.00 
(If you order 100 total in three kinds you 
can use the 100 rates—a saving.) 


BIRCH FOR CLUMPS 


Plant two or more in one hole for quick, 
inexpensive clumps. 

Size: 4-6 ft. (express, not paid) 
Gray-birch (populifolia), 5 for__._..$4.75 
Paper-birch (Papyrifera), 5 for... 6.00 


WHITE-FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


Handsomest native small tree. The follow- 
ing will be blooming in one to two years: 
Size: 4 to 6 feet, lightly branched 
5 for $7.50, express not prepaid. 

25 for $30.00, express not paid. 









The 15-inch Hemlocks at left grow into 
fine, dense hedge in 4 years. 


RARE FLOWERING TREES 


Unusual kinds that add distinction to your 
garden. 
Dove-tree (Davidia) White, June; plants 
now 12-15 inches, $10 each, postpaid. 
Franklinia (Gordonia) White, Aug.-Oct. 
Plants 3-4 feet $6.25 each, postpaid. 
Pink-flowering dogwood. Pink, May. Plants 
3-4 feet $7.75 each, postpaid. 
Laburnum Vossi (Goldenchain). Yellow, 
May. 3-4 feet $2.75 each, postpaid. 
Hardy Mimosa (Albizzia Rosea). Pink, 
July. 5-6 feet plants $3.50, express not 
paid. 


HOLLY GROUP 


Hardy native evergreen small trees; red 
berries all winter. 
Size: 3-inch pot plants, about 8 in. 
4 plants (3 best known females: Howard, 
Arden, Lake-City and 1 male for pol- 
len) all for $6.50 postpaid. 


CHINESE CHESTNUT 


Sweet old-fashioned nuts on a small, blight- 
free tree. Extra healthy, vigorous, easily 
grown. Plant at least 3 for pollination. 
Size: 2-3 feet transplanted 
3 trees for $6, postpaid. 
25 for $35 (express, not paid). 
Size: 3-5 feet transplanted 
3 for $7.50 (express about $1.00). 
Size: 6 to 8 feet transplanted 
3 for $17.50 (express about $1.50). 





Our 1951 Short Guide to hardy trees, 
shrubs, evergreens, fruits, perennials, etc., 
now ready. Copy free (except west of 
lowa 25c charge). Write for your copy 
today. 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


DEPT. D2, FIFTY CHURCH ST. 


NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 





WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 





By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


The 82nd Congress, convening as 
it does in an atmosphere tense with 
international and domestic implica- 
tions, probably will not be remem- 
bered for its enactment of many and 
fruitful conservation or forestry mea- 
sures. In fact, with prospects of re- 
ducing peacetime government expen- 
ditures by as much as five billion 
dollars in order to meet the costs of 
present and potential defense needs, 
administrators of conservation bu- 
reaus will do well if their appropria- 
tions are held to the present levels. 
Neither conservation or forestry laws 
nor materially larger appropriations 
need be expected so long as the pres- 
ent emergency continues. 

Questions are already being asked 
as to whether cooperative forest fire 
prevention will continue to be sup- 
ported as in the past. Experiences 
during World Wars I and II, coupled 
with evidence on every hand that 
lumber, paper and other forest prod- 
ucts are vital to peacetime economy 
as well as that of wartime, lead to the 
belief that federal, state and private 
agencies will not be allowed to relax 
their vigilance in behalf of protection 
of all forest properties. The same 
holds true for increasing threats from 
less dramatic attacks of insects and 
tree diseases. 

Research conducted at the Madi- 
son, Wisconsin Forest Products Lab- 
oratory may be expected to receive 
appropriations equal to or even 
greater than those of the past year. 
The value of this kind of research 
during times of national emergency 
is self-evident. Less clear to the in- 
dividual is the need for research 
where returns may be more in the 
future. With this in mind, what will 
be the prospects for appropriations 
in support of research in forest in- 
fluences, wildlife management, graz- 
ing, or for the program under way 
at the National Arboretum? If such 
long range programs are to get the 
desired support from Congress, they 
must be dramatized and their results 
given an importance which research- 
ers themselves sometimes have diffi- 
culty in describing. 

What, also, will be the fate of bills 
to set up new or broader programs 
and to acquire additional appropria- 
tions? What is the immediate future 
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of the long enduring efforts of the 
Forest Service to secure legislation 
for federal control of forest opera- 
tions on privately owned lands? 
What about the efforts to provide 
basic data for a comprehensive and 
adequate national water resources 
program? Will last session’s bill be 
revived to set up a program whereby 
the surveying and mapping of the 
United States can be completed in 30 
years? 

No one can answer such questions 
with any degree of confidence, but 
progress made by bills in the past 
Congress certainly foreshadows what 
may be in store for the future. That 
the Anderson forest regulation bill, 
S. 1820, was never given hearings or 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, gives its 
supporters small reason for hope. 

On the other hand, the fact that 
H. R. 6257 (to provide a basic-data 
program for the nation’s water re- 
sources) and H. R. 6900 (to accele- 
rate the federal government’s survey- 
ing and mapping program) were 
each the subject of extensive public 
hearings during February and June, 
1950 and were reported favorably by 
the House Committee on Public 
Lands, puts them in a different light. 
Prospects are even brighter because 
of the appearance in mid-December 
of the unusually attractive and com- 
prehensive House Document No. 706 
entitled, “A Program to Strengthen 
the Scientific Foundation in Natural 
Resources.” Between the covers of 
this report are copies of the two bills 
and authoritative statements by re- 
sponsible officials of each of the in- 
terested government bureaus. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that these bills, and all others intro- 
duced in the 8lst Congress and not 
enacted into law, are dead. Except 
for purposes of record and as foun- 
dation on which to think and do fur- 
ther planning, they can be thrown 
into the ash can. The same text can 
be included in a new bill, or the old 
text can be altered to conform with 
new points of view developed in com- 
mittee hearings or in public discus- 
sion. But if introduced in the 82nd 
Congress, each bill will probably re- 
ceive a new number. Moreover, re- 
gardless of how far the predecessor 





bill got in the former Congress, the 
new one must proceed through the 
same channels as any new bill. 

The organization of the new Con- 
gress includes the appointment of 
committees, almost as if they were 
new. Actually, this is largely per- 
functory. Except as changes in the 
membership of the Senate or House 
will have occurred and new members 
appointed to replace those who were 
not returned, makeup of the several 
committees will be much the same as 
in the previous Congress. When the 
chairman of a committee is not re- 
turned to Congress, however, a new 
chairman is appointed from the re- 
maining committee membership in ac- 
cordance with the rule of seniority. 

The organization of the 82nd Con- 
gress will be inarked by the appear- 
ance of new chairmen of three com- 
mittees vital to the conservation in- 
terests of the nation. Of some inter- 
est, although perhaps of small im- 
portance, is the fact that each change 
is made necessary because the former 
Congressman did not choose to run 
for re-election. 

Next in importance to the Presi- 
dent’s Budget are the appropriations 
committees of the two legislative 
bodies. In the House, where con- 
sideration of appropriations bills 
must start, Clarence Cannon, of 
Missouri, continues as chairman. 
Before achieving chairmanship of 
the entire committee, he served many 
years as chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions, where he acquired an intimate 
knowledge of many conservation 
matters. Jamie L. Whitten, of Mis- 
sissippi, has served for several years 
as chairman of that sub-committee 
and will probably continue during 
the 82nd Congress. Michael J. Kir- 
wan, of Ohio, is expected to continue 
to head up the sub-committee to 
handle Department of Interior ap- 
propriations. 

From the House, the appropriation 
bill will go to the Senate committee 
headed by Senator Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar, of Tennessee. Those portions 
of the bill administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture will be con- 
sidered by a sub-committee headed 
by Senator Richard B. Russell, of 
Georgia. Those dealing with national 
parks and other Department of In- 
terior activities will go to another 
sub-committee under Senator Carl 
Hayden, of Arizona. 

Important changes are scheduled 
for the committees of the two houses 
which consider bills which affect the 
Forest Service and the Soil Conser- 

(Turn to page 35) 
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eine new w Allis-Chalmers tractors 


NEW POWER RATING — Power, WEIGHT, BALANCE put them in 
a class of their own — never such traction . .. such pulling, pushing or lifting 
ability And the smooth operating GM 2-Cycle Diesel engines work without 
strain under the most extreme conditions. 


MEW STRENGTH -— All parts are designed and built to carry their loads 


with a margin of safety. No need to go to a larger tractor just for strength alone. 
The HD-9 and HD-15 set new standards for tractor quality. 


NEW DESIGN SIMPLICITY... 


For Easier Control and Greater Operator Comfort — Easy-shift transmission * 
Self-energizing brakes * Booster steering controls * Adjustable, cushioned 
seat * Wide arm rests * Convenient controls and pedals * Full visibility * Instant 
electric starting. 


For Simplified Servicing — Unit construction permits removing major assem- 
blies without disturbing companion groups * Extended lubrication periods 
throughout — 1,000 hours on truck wheels, idlers and support rollers. 


These two new Allis-Chalmers 
crawlers, plus the HD-5 and 
HD-20, give you a new yard- 
stick for rating tractors. Each 
brings you a new kind of per- 
formance...plus new strength, 
operator comfort and service 
simplicity. For the finest in 
crawler tractors, see your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer. 


* * * 


Complete Line of Matched 
Equipment, Developed In Co- 
operation With Allied Manu- 
facturers, Available For Both 
The HD-9 and HD-15. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION ~— « MILWAUKEE 1, 


U.S.A. 


the wialls most snedbines hie of 2 tractors 














Oregon States Its Case: 4 








By DOUGLAS McKAY @ Governor of Oregon 








HALL Oregon continue in its 
S proud pioneer heritage to gov- 

ern itself with laws written by 
its own citizens, to manage its vast 
natural resources, in short, to de- 
termine its own destiny? Or, are 
we to be declared incompetent by 
federal decree to manage our own 
affairs and submit meekly and 
docilely while the “new thought” 
crowd hypnotizes us with its deadly 
socialized anesthesia? 

Today, the sacred principles of 
local self-government is threatened 
by Valley Authorities, which would 
dilute local and state governments to 
water-weak impotency, and by a host 
of other weird proposals to socialize 
various segments of our social and 
economic structure. 

To Oregonians, by far the most 
arrogant of these dangerous schemes 
is the proposed federalization of the 
nation’s forest lands. When you talk 
about forests you are talking about 
something we Oregonians understand. 
Ours is the greatest timbered state of 
the nation with more than a fourth of 
all the U. S. virgin timber stand. 
Ours is the greatest lumber produc- 
ing state of the union, has been since 
1938, and supplies nearly a fourth 
of the nation’s lumber needs. Ours 
is the pioneer state in perfecting 
state forestry on a high plane of 
operable success. 

It is understandable that we 
Oregonians resent any imputation 
from a national level that we abandon 


Tillamook planting is preceded by 
eareful land surveys, graph-maps 
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one single prerogative of local gov- 
ernment to remote boards and com- 
missions now in residence in our 
national capital. 

Why? Because, as a state, we have 
blazed the first daring trails in many 
new legislative fields and watched 
proudly while the rest of the nation 
followed. We were the first to adopt 
the secret or Australian ballot. We 
introduced the initiative and refer- 
endum and recall to America. We 
pioneered in the direct primary and 
adopted the first corrupt practices 
laws. Oregon early provided for 
direct election of United States 
senators. We have been in the van- 
guard in social legislation and liberal 
reforms now universal in the nation. 

Why, specifically do we resent 
proposals to federalize our forests 
such as Senator Clinton Anderson’s 
Senate Bill 1820 which would require 


ee omecon STATE BOARD OF FORESTRY 
REHABILITATION SURVEY 








us, as a state, to go hat in hand to 
Washington to find out if they ap- 
proved of our forestry program? 

Great is our record in legislative 
reform leadership, but even more 
impressive is our long history of 
development of state forestry legis- 
lation. As early as 1907, when 
President Theodore Roosevelt was 
busy setting aside another 40 million 
acres of the public domain in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming into national 
forests, Oregon’s legislature was also 
busy establishing our first Board of 
Forestry. 

In that 1907 Act, a forest fire code 
was adopted providing for the ap- 
pointment of fire wardens, fixing a 
closed season for burning, requiring 
the annual burning of slash, stipu- 
lating spark arresters on power log- 
ging equipment, outlawing incendi- 
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gainst Socialized borestry 






Says the governor of the nation’s greatest timbered 
state: “Valley authorities threaten sacred principles of local 
self-rule. The record shows we can manage our own forests” 





arism and fixing penalties. Even be- 
fore that time, in 1904, private timber 
companies had already established 
fire protection districts and were tak- 
ing first steps in forest management. 

This was just a beginning and it 
is significant that in every successive 
legislature in the 43 years since 
adoption of the first pioneering fire 
control act, state forestry laws in 
Oregon have been improved, ex- 
panded, strengthened and kept up to 
date, generally at the behest of and 
with full support of Oregon’s citizens 
including those engaged in the forest 
industries. 

In 1909, the Oregon legislature 
created the Oregon Conservation 
Commission which was charged with 
the responsibility of studying the 
natural resources of Oregon and out- 
lining a program. The 1911- assem- 
bly adopted the Commission’s report, 
which set up a permanent State Board 
of Forestry, provided for a state 
forester and an appropriation of $60,- 
000 for the biennium. This was the 
genesis of Oregon’s state forestry, a 
bold departure and unique interpre- 
tation of a state’s obligations to its 
people. It established the right of a 
state to determine how a private prop- 
erty owner should operate and 
manage his lands for the greatest 
good of his neighbors and the people 
of the state. 

Up to 1913, payments for fire 
protection had been voluntary, but in 
that year, backed by forest land- 
owners, the “Fire Patrol Law” was 
passed making mandatory payment 
for protection costs on an acreage 
assessment basis. This was the first 
law of its kind in the United States. 
For the next 20 years, Oregon con- 
centrated on fire protection, the first 
step in any rational program of forest 
management. Laws were amended 
to strengthen our protection setup. 
The state forester was empowered in 
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Oregon’s tree planting crews are making progress in rehabili- 
tating denuded state forest lands. It’s a big and costly job 


Vast areas once logged or burned are now stocked with young 
trees. Future timber sales should bring Oregon a fat income 






1925 to close down hazardous areas 
during danger periods, snags were 
required to be felled in active opera- 
tions and operators were told to in- 
crease their vigilance in the woods 
during the fire season. 

To encourage private forest land- 
owners to retain their timberlands 
and to create a more equitable tax 
structure, the 1929 legislative session 
passed the “Forest Fee and Yield 
Tax Law.” Cutover lands and re- 
foresting lands could be classified 
under this Reforestation Tax Law. 
Landowners were required to pay a 
nominal tax of five cents an acre per 
year in the fir region and two and 
one-half cents in the slower-growing 
pine area of eastern Oregon during 
the long years until the forest reached 
maturity, then a yield tax of 12 and 
one-half percent of the stumpage 
value of the timber was payable at 
time of harvest. This law has been 
responsible for keeping millions of 
acres of private forest land on tax 
rolls and provides for the heaviest 
tax payment when the crop is harvest- 
ed and sold. 

By 1941 we were ready for the 
most important and far-reaching step 
ever taken in state forestry in the 
nation—The Oregon Forest Con- 
servation Act. Its purpose is brought 
out best in the legislative statement 
of policy: 

“The preservation of the forests 
and the conservation of forest re- 
sources for the equal and guaranteed 
use of future generations, and the 
protection of forest and water re- 
sources and the continuous growth of 
timber on lands suitable therefor are 
hereby declared to be the public 
policy of the state of Oregon.” 

Here was a courageous, enlight- 
ened, progressive and intelligent ap- 
proach to permanent forest manage- 
ment at the local level. Here was 
legislation establishing a sound, 
scientific basis by which to manage 
one half of our tote! land area, our 
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rich 30 million acres of commercial 
forests. Here was the end product 
of years of friendly relationship be- 
tween forest landowners and _ their 
neighbors, Oregon’s Board of Forest- 


ry. 

Nothing like it had ever been 
attempted before. This act was 
written by men here in Oregon who 
knew their native forests. It provided 
for sound cutting practices, for the 
leaving of adequate seed sources on 
every acre or in nearby seed blocks, 
for handplanting where desired, and 
for penalty bond in case of failure to 
leave seed sources. 

How well has this __local-level, 
original conservation act worked? 
Since passage of the law in 1941, 
a total of 2,671,295 acres has been 
harvested of ripe and _ over-ripe 
timber, all under supervision of the 
Oregon State Board of Forestry. Of 
this total, only 39,606 acres have been 
in violation, or less than 1.5 percent 
of the vast harvested acreage. Even 
some of the area in violation has 
since been released because the lands 
have come back into new forest 
growth. Posted bonds of eight dol- 
lars an acre have provided cash to 





replant the small portions needing it. 

Timber landowners helped make 
the law and they are certainly co- 
operating to a remarkable extent to 
make it work. This is evidence of 
the workability of state legislation 
conceived by fair-minded citizens 
who live close to the forests which 
they know and love. If proof is 
needed that we can run our own 
affairs without outside help from the 
distant Potomac, then here it is in 
irrefutable form. Neighbors gener- 
ally work well together because they 
know and understand each other and 
each other’s problems. 

Our state forester, with his ex- 
cellent staff of 200 full-time civil 
service foresters, has always taken 
the position that the forest industry 
and the people of Oregon wanted to 
do a forestry job. Loggers frequently 
need advice on how best to do it and 
conform to state codes. There is 
never the attitude of the policeman, 
but more the relationship of expert 
consultant, in supervision and en- 
forcement of the conservation act. 
We like this approach best, because, 
if we were a logger that’s what we 
would understand. 
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Of great pride to me as an Oregon- 
ian is the way in which our timber 
operators have informed themselves 
on forestry during the last decade. 
Today, hundreds of our Oregon log- 
gers and forest landowners have 
adopted volunteer forestry programs 
of their own and take justifiable pride 
in their own conservation work. 
More than two million acres of 
private forest lands in Oregon are 
now certified as Tree Farms for the 
perpetual growth of forest crops. As 
far as progressive forestry is con- 
cerned, many of the operators are 
going well beyond the minimum re- 
quirements of the forest conservation 
law. 

Adopted two years prior to the 
Oregon Forest Conservation Act, in 
1939, was the Forest Land Acqui- 
sition Law. Under the provisions of 
this law the state of Oregon has 
acquired some 725,000 acres of forest 
lands not suitable for private owner- 
ship, principally old burns. These 
state forests have been bought, re- 
ceived as gifts from private donors 
and deeded to the state by the 
counties or placed under state 
management by the counties. We are 
as interested in developing these state 
forests into paying properties as our 
private forest landowners are intent 
on making their forestry pay. 

An example of what we have been 
able to accomplish from a business 
standpoint in handling these proper- 
ties is best illustrated by results from 
the first few years of operation. The 
people were authorized to issue $250,- 
000 in bonds to acquire certain lands, 
most of which had been badly burned. 
Within less than two years’ time we 
had retired all of the bonds issued or 
$40,000 worth from earnings from 
the properties which were then left 
in perfect condition for reforestation. 

The state of Oregon is now 
engaged in the greatest reforestation 
project ever undertaken by man in a 
single block. In 1947, the legislature 
referred a bond issue of $10,500,000 
for the rehabilitation of all state 
forest lands, which included the 
Tillamook Burn, (not more than 
$750,000 of which can be issued in a 
single year) to the people of Oregon 
who subsequently approved it in the 
1948 general election. 

The 300 thousand-acre Tillamook 
Burn area, now principally in state 
forests, is being reforested and fire- 
proofed under a 15-year program 
which includes snag-falling in half- 
mile wide corridors to break up the 
fire hazard, direct aerial seeding and 
hand planting. Although the first of 
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three disastrous fires in the area 
burned in 1933, salvage of fire-killed 
timber by private owners and loggers 
still goes on with more than 100 log- 
ging camps operating in the burn 17 
years later. 

There has already been taken off 
the burn nearly as much timber 
volume as the original cruise esti- 
mates, before the fire, of nearly 13 
billion board feet. The state is able 
to salvage much sound wood from 
snags which are being felled by con- 
tract and which in turn are being 
sold at fair market prices. This 
Tillamook State Forest, when re- 
stored will one day bring into the 
coffers of Oregon in stumpage sales 
in excess of $1,500,000 a year, for 
every year into many future genera- 
tions. Our state forestry must pay 
its way. That’s what we believe, and 
it is the basis of all planning in our 
entire state forestry program. 

Oregon is not lagging in forestry 
research, in developing new products 
from wood, in exploring the field of 
new uses for wood, nor are we stand- 
ing still in better forest utilization. 
management, protection and _ re- 


Second growth Douglasfir killed in the Tillamook fire. 





forestation. The 1947 legislature 
passed a Research and Experimental 
Tax Act which raises about $333,000 
annually from a five cents per thou- 
sand board feet severance tax on all 
logs cut. Sixty percent of this income 
goes to our Oregon Forest Products 
Laboratory at Oregon State College 
for research in wood utilization. 

Our job is to do the scientific 
research for Oregon’s forest industry. 
Already a number of new wood-using 
industries have been established to 
use processes we and others have un- 
covered. One makes a new pressed 
wallboard from leftovers from saw- 
mills, another converts a high-grade 
wax from Douglasfir bark, still 
another makes chemical-free wood 
charcoal for the metallurgical in- 
dustries, another feed molasses for 
cattle, and still another derives tan- 
nins and drugs from bark. The re- 
maining 40 percent is used for field 
research in forest management by the 
state forestry department. 

Under this field research program, 
special emphasis is given to the de- 
velopment of increased effectiveness 

(Turn to page 43) 
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13 billion board feet of timber have been salvaged since 1933 
















































‘Merciless invader” of arid Southwest 


rangeland, the mesquite poses a stub- 
born problem of eradication. Yet it was 
highly praised by early-day stockmen 
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By CARL WRIGHT 





U. S. Forest Service Photo 


Brushy thickets of mesquite and cholla make the handling of livestock difficult 


NCE a precious possession of 
the American Indian, the 
mesquite in the past twenty 
years has become maligned by 
ecologists as a merciless invader of 
the Southwest, particularly in those 
states which border the Rio Grande— 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Regrettably, it has, indeed, become a 
serious problem to range owners and 
livestock producers in that area. 
Until the comparatively recent era 
of greater meat production in the 
Southwest, ranchmen and stockmen 
used to sing the praises of the 
mesquite tree. Then the abandonment 
of thousands of acres in valley 
bottoms for grazing and the increased 
demand for meat caused the tree to 
slip from its high pinnacle and bow 
to scientific methods of eradication. 
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More than 37 million acres of grass- 
land in Texas alone have been in- 
vaded by various species of noxious 
brush, of which the mesquite is the 
foremost menace. 

Yet man, armed with mechanical 
and chemical weapons of modern 
science, has learned he has no such 
clear-cut advantage over this most 
tenacious of woody plants that he 
can set up a timetable of progress in 
its control. The ecologist must ex- 
periment with chemicals and mechani- 
cal tools in search for a thoroughly 
satisfactory method of eradication, 
while the mesquite is well entrenched 
with growth habits which thwart 
drought and flood, fire and ice. Truly, 
the struggle of this “fallen” tree to 
perpetuate itself can hardly be paral- 
leled in the history of plants. 


Today, say the range experts, the 
mesquite tree not only robs valuable 
forage grasses of water and food, but 
it causes an alarming amount of soil 
erosion. It also makes a shade in 
which the grasses suffer and produce 
a minimum of starches and sugars. 
Moreover, brushy thickets of mesquite 
make the handling of livestock dif- 
ficult. 

Just what is this “creeping in- 
vader,” this stockman’s Grendel which 
belongs to the botanical genus 
Prosopis? Botanists have classified 
(but not without confusion) the 
varieties of the arid and semiarid 
regions of the United States as P. 
juliflora var. glandulosa, P. juliflora 
var. velutina, and P. juliflora var. 
Torreyana, commonly known as 
honey mesquite, velvet mesquite, and 
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western honey mesquite, respectively. 

The plant ranges from Chile and 
Brazil to Kansas, and is found in 
Hawaii, the West Indies, South 
Africa, Australia, Persia, and India. 
No one knows how or when the 
mesquite reached the Southwest; one 
supposition is that wildlife carried 
the seed from Mexico to Texas 
several centuries ago. Perhaps the 
horses left by De Soto and Coronado 
in the 16th century were instrumental 
in introducing the seed to regions of 
the Southwest, and later hordes of 
cattle on trail drives. 

A gnarled shrub with little foliage 
on dry plains and stony ridges, the 
mesquite becomes a large, low-spread- 
ing tree in fertile bottomlands, at- 
taining a diameter of three feet and 
reaching a height of more than 40 
feet. The fissured bark is gray or 
reddish-brown, and _ yellowish-green 
twigs shoot from branches armed with 
auxiliary spines over an inch long. 
Frequently, due to severe freezes or 
fires, the tree is found in the form 
of sprouts, which produce many 
branches with slick bark. 

Bipinnate leaves bear numerous 
leaflets, yellowish-green when they 
appear in March or April, but dark 
green before they fall in winter. The 
flowers, cream or greenish-white 
spikes, appear at intervals during the 
warm season and produce slightly 
curved indehiscent pods or beans. A 
clear amber gum, similar to gum 
Arabic, exudes from the branches. 
Some roots penetrate the ground ver- 
tically, growing to enormous lengths, 
while others spread horizontally to 
supply food as well as steady the 
plant. 

Long before the mesquite en- 
croached upon the prairies and plains 
to rob them of valuable grasses, it 
was a boon to Indian, Mexican, and 
early settler alike. From the beans, 
Indians ground a meal which was 
made into a porridge or mush, cakes, 
and a slightly intoxicating beer. 

When dried and stored, the ripe 
yellowish pods, mottled in_ red, 
furnished a nutritious food for 
Apaches, Pimas, Moquis, and other 
tribes. The gum was eaten and also 
used as a treatment for sore eyes and 
open wounds. At least one Indian 
tribe was known to use the bark in 
making a coarse cloth and baskets. 
Poorer Mexicans today use the 
mesquite for fuel, food, and remedies. 

In the 1850’s, according to one 
observer of early Texas, mesquite 
wood was used “to the exclusion of 
every other wood for making hubs 
and spokes” for wagons and the “ribs 
and knees of small vessels.” Travel- 
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A splendid mesquite tree, larger than average 
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Mesquite brush growth being checked by mowing 


Testing effect of chemicals applied to the wood 











Applying sodium arsenite to sapwood 
of a mesquite stump prevents sprouts 


ers on the dry plains found that 
mesquite switches projecting from 
mounds of sand came from dense 
growths of roots or subterranean 
forests, which supplemented buffalo 
chips for fuel. 

Used extensively for heat in the 
early Southwest, the wood also made 
durable fence posts and substantial 
foundations for houses and mills. 
Blacksmiths preferred charcoal ob- 
tained from the wood, and smelters 
used it in districts where coke was 
expensive. Also, tanning extract 
from the wood produced leather of 
superior quality. 

Hexagon-shaped mesquite blocks 
were used for paving a street in San 
Antonio in 1901; the city offered 
wood to contractors for paving other 
streets, but annuled its contracts when 
the blocks could not be supplied in 
adequate quantities. 

Several years later the Department 
of Forestry of Texas A. and M. 


College made an extensive survey in 
thirteen counties of South Texas to 
determine the commercial _possi- 
bilities of mesquite. The hard, fine- 
grained wood, varying from a red- 
dish-brown in the heart to a light 
yellow in the sapwood, could be used 
for gunstocks and grill work and 
made into turned articles such as 
trays and plaques. 

Hence establishment of mills for 
the production of lumber was con- 
sidered feasible. More than 90 per- 
cent of the region under study, how- 
ever, contained “unmerchantable” 
timber; logs over four inches in 
diameter and three feet long were 
not available because of tree damage 
through wind, insect injury and 
decay. 

Its qualities having been known 
since pioneer days, mesquite gum 
was long considered a product fit 
for market. More than 12,000 
pounds were gathered in one Texas 
county alone in 1871 and shipped 
East for the manufacture of mucilage 
and gumdrops. The University of 
Arizona’ Agricultural Experiment 
Station issued a bulletin in 1895 
which stated that the yield of gum 
could possibly be increased by 
wounds in the bark. 

According to the bulletin, the gum 
was highly prized in Mexico “for its 
medicinal qualities, the pharmacies 
being required by law in some states 
to keep it in stock.” As late as 
1905 an agent of the federal govern- 
ment (Vernon Bailey in North Ameri- 
can Fauna) claimed that mesquite 
gum, “a much neglected product,” 
needed “only introduction to a market 
to become of commercial value.” 

Until the turn of the century most 
people looked upon the mesquite tree 
as an asset to the Southwest. A 
statement in the Arizona bulletin of 
1895 is typical: “... the mesquite 
forests already in existence are cer- 


tainly too valuable for their products 
and their influence upon climate to 
be carelessly destroyed.” Farmers 
gathered beans for stock by the 
wagon load during droughts, claim- 
ing that the fruit was superior to 
corn in food value. 

In the 1860's the federal govern- 
ment bought beans at three cents a 
pound for its cavalry in New Mexico; 
during the same period, when grain 
was scarce, the beans sold in San 
Antonio for a dollar a bushel. The 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Texas A. and M. College in 1917 
conceded that the movement of 
mesquites from rides and mesa tops 
to open prairies was viewed with 
“some misgiving,” but expressed the 
opinion that “no great hardship to 
landowners is as yet evident. The 
open stands of timber will not for a 
long time, if ever, destroy the su- 
premacy of grass vegetation and 
many distinct benefits from the forest 
cover are recognized.” 

Thus prior to the era of modern 
range management, the mesquite re- 
ceived only praise because it provided 
nutritious forage for horses, mules, 
and cattle, especially during a short- 
age of other foods; it furnished fuel 
and fence posts to regions where 
other wood was scarce; and it of- 
fered protection against wind and 
water erosion. 

Moreover, the feathery foliage 
made shade for stock, and the long 
roots drew underground water to 
the surface during droughts and sup- 
ported grasses. Although most of 
these qualities are now attacked, and 
although the mesquite never became 
important commercially. the tree was 
indeed manna in a plains environ- 
ment. 

The story of the mesquite’s attack 
and spoliation (exclusive of the in- 
fluences of nature itself—droughts, 

(Turn to page 37) 


Mesquite killed by kerosene. Spray must penetrate six to eight inches deep around the taproots 

















First in a series of Davy Crockett 
tales steeped in Bunyanesque which 
reflects logging camp esteem for a 
real life hero. They are expertly 
re-written from an Almanac of 1840 








By JAMES STEVENS 





Davy Crockett’s Cougar 


Y first job in the woods was 
in 1904. I was twelve and 
husky enough to swamp for 


the logging teamsters and to offbear 
and pile from the little planer. Uncle 
Ben Cotter owned the mill outfit. It 
was powered by a steam threshing 
machine engine. My rate of pay was 
50 cents for a ten-hour day—and 
board. 

The place was the pines of Southern 
Idaho. The Cotter camp was away 
up Mann Creek, in the green of Mt. 
Hitt. It was a land of wildlife. Deer 
were many and the cougars lived 
well. One of my hopes in the life of 
camp was ‘to hear a cougar howl its 
deathly cry. 

“The most terror-striking sound 
on God’s green earth,” asserted Uncle 
Ben Cotter, who had come to Idaho 
in the 1850s, and had fought under 
Howard on the trail of Chief Joseph. 
He had been a friend of Jim 
Bridger’s, too. “A cougar hates to 
howl for fear he will scare himself 
to death. It has happened. Jim 
Bridger and I saw it happen three, 
maybe, four times. I jist forgit.” 

He told me that Davy Crockett was 
the greatest cougar-killer of all time. 

“When Davy came west he in- 
vented a trick of making a cougar 
howl,” Uncle Ben said. “It was his 
way of killing cougars — make ’em 
howl. Suicide it was, plain and 
simple suicide.” 

I know he was laying it on, of 
course, but Uncle Ben’s talking did 
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not fail to whet my appetite to hear 
the howl or scream of a cougar in 
the mountain midnight air. All I 
got, however, until the end of sum- 
mer, was Davy Crockett stories of 
the western forests. I didn’t know 
at the time that Uncle Ben was work- 
ing over stories of Crockett on the 
Mississippi, in Tennessee and Texas, 
which had been popular back in the 
1830s and *40s. Davy Crockett was 
a real man — even a real Congress- 
man, I later learned. But as I heard 
about him and the cougar from Uncle 
Ben Cotter I thought it was a tall tale 
about an imaginary hero. 

One stormy morning, Uncle Ben 
told, Davy Crockett took a stroll for 
about ten miles in the timber. As 
it was simply to pick up an appetite, 
the only weapon he had along was a 
prod used to part the brush. He’d 
hit off about eight of the ten miles 
in a half-hour and was popping a 
morsel of sweat, when he tromped 
through a stack of blackberry. 

He pranced on, enjoying the sound 
of the inch thorns busting to flinders 
on his iron hide, humming a tune to 
go with the music, all so innocent, 
when he fetched up spang in the 
mouth of a monster cave. Next thing 
he was standing knee-deep in skulls 
and bones and staring into the blaz- 
ing eyes of the strappingest and 
hungriest looking stud cougar he had 
ever laid an eye on. 

This cougar was no turn-tail. He 
sat tight, lashed his tail, and grinned 


as much as to say, “Yours are next— 
your bones, I mean.” Then he show- 
ed his teeth, ran his tongue over 
them, smacked his lips, opened his 
jaws again, and growled like a rock- 
crusher. 

Davy Crockett stood within three 
paces of the cougar. He showed his 
own teeth and tushes to the timber 
beast and growled right back at him. 
They both kept that exchange going 
for a spell, the cougar telling Davy 
Crockett that he was the big eater 
of the forest, with a stomach like a 
pulp mill and a disposition like 
dynamite. Davy told the stud cougar 
he was a fiery furnace of hunger in 
his stomach, and would eat him first 
and fry him later. 

Neither Crockett nor the cougar 
was fooling. Right soon it was a 
battle. 

There was nobody around to see 
the conflict. Davy Crockett was the 
only one who could ever tell about 
it and such a modest man as he was, 
he covered up his own great deeds in 
the telling. 

Davy took a warmup gnaw at his 
club, or prod, making the fire fly at 
every crack of his tushes. To the 
cougar that was an amazing sight, 
and Crockett a man. But the cougar 
did come on. His tail lashed up and 
the air screeched. He lashed it down 
and the earth shook and gravel flew! 

It was lucky no trees were nigh 
as the cougar swiped his tail from 

(Turn to page 45) 
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Gaunt, gray trees stand as stark evidence of successive attacks by the gypsy moth caterpillars 


Quick Death for the Gypsy Moth 
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Massachusetts is leading in 
the battle to eradicate a 
most damaging forest defoli- 


ator. DDT spray is the weapon 


By JOHN L. F. KING 
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NEW objective in man’s centu- 
A ries old war on insects, the 

complete eradication of the 
most damaging forest defoliator in 
the northeastern United States, is the 
goal today of an accelerating cam- 
paign. 

The pest is the gypsy moth, 
brought from France in 1869 by a 
scientist in a fruitless attempt to cross 
it with the silkworm. It was liberated 
accidentally in the course of an ex- 
periment. The agent of destruction 
is DDT, sprayed by airplanes at rates 
of one-half to one pound an acre. 

Massachusetts, under a county by 
county program initiated in Cape 
Cod, is leading the way. In two 
years nearly 650 thousand acres have 
been sprayed, completely protecting 
woodlands and brushlands of Barn- 
stable and Plymouth counties. To- 
gether these segments of ancient 
Plymouth Colony comprise more than 
half of the hotbed of gypsy moth 
infestation in the United States. 

Far from this hotbed, on the south- 
easternmost front of the penetration 
of the pest inland, a similar program 
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has been carried out in Pennsylvania. 
First tests of DDT on gypsy moths 
were made there, and the results not 
only inspired Cape Cod’s attack but 
have quickened the war throughout 
the nine-state area of infestation. 

“At the end of four years, not a 
single living gypsy moth has been 
found on any part of the 315 thou- 
sand acres treated with DDT.” 
Milse Horst, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Agriculture, 
said. 

Entomologists, agriculturists and 
conservationists representing these 
nine northeastern states, meeting in 
Boston last year, adopted resoultions 
directed to the federal government 
and the several states and aimed at 
“the eradication of the gypsy moth,” 
and urging “a completely coordinated 
program for gypsy moth eradication.” 
Until then, few had been bold enough 
to talk eradication. Hitherto they 
have had to be content with control. 


The caterpillars emerge in May, 
feed voraciously on the foliage 





Several factors make that goal 
seem not only possible but practical. 
DDT, sprayed in oil, acts like an 
atom bomb on caterpillars. Within 
a minute after it hits they fall like 
rain from the foliage, writhing in the 
death throes of paralysis. Aerial 
spraying of large areas costs only 
about one dollar an acre. Hydraulic 
spraying costs $25 an acre or more 
and ground rings cannot penetrate 
and spray forests. 

Trapping, which costs only a cent 
an acre, affords practical means of 
detecting any colonies missed, or 
new infestations in sprayed areas as 
well as in new areas. It makes pos- 
sible an efficient and economical 
mopping-up program for whatever 
time is necessary after spraying. 

Two factors worry entomologists. 
The greatest danger is that, once the 
big infestations have been wiped out, 
men will grow careless and let the 




























campaign drop. “Complete eradica- 
tion of all infestations, whether heavy 
or light, is the only way we can 
avoid the heavy annual expense of 
control operations we have had in 
the past,” Harold L. Ramsey, Chief 
Moth Superintendent in the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Conser- 
vation, declares. 

The other factor is that of time. 
Insects, like all else in nature, ex- 
hibit an almost miraculous ability to 
build up resistance against enemies, 
even poisons. DDT was used with 
startling effectiveness against mos- 
quitoes in Florida, but after five years 
they became remarkably resistant. 
More and more DDT is required to 
kill them, and as dosages are in- 
creased, other wildlife immune to 
light applications become susceptible. 
Laboratory tests with flies prove that 
they, too, after many generations, be- 
come practically immune. 

A mere hundred dollars would 
have wiped out all the gypsy moth 
caterpillars in America immediately 
after the first ones escaped at Med- 
ford, Massachusetts in 1869. Leopold 
Trouvlot, the scientist, had put them 
on shrubbery to feed, covered with 
a cloth to prevent escape. A sudden 
storm whipped off the covering and 
spread the caterpillars about. 

Well knowing the danger, the 
scientist appealed to the town’s 
selectmen for aid. They refused 
funds. Twenty years later, when 
the Massachusetts General Court was 
forced to take action, a million dol- 
lars proved inadequate. By 1949, 
when “Operation Big Squirt” was 
initiated on Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
municipalities and the state had 
spent more than 30 million dollars 
in what at best were only piddling 
efforts at control. 

In southeastern Massachusetts the 
pests found conditions peculiarly to 
their liking. Much of old Plymouth 
Colony had reverted to primal types 
of trees, including shrub oak on 
which the caterpillars thrived. From 
this hotbed the moths spread through- 
out New England, even into Canada. 


Windsocks on light metal rods 
above the trees guide spray planes 


They were found in New Jersey 
in 1920; in eastern New York in 
1922; an infestation approximately 
1000 miles in extent was discovered 
in northeastern Pennsylvania in 1932, 
and six years later an area of some 
250 square miles in the southeastern 
portion of the Keystone State was 
infested. 

These advances were made despite 
a barrier zone erected years before 
in western Massachusetts, later moved 
into New York, in the hope of 
preventing invasion of the far-flung 
hardwood forests to the west. 
Federal funds were first appropriated 
in 1906, a costly quarantine estab- 
lished that still takes large annual 
appropriations. Creosote, arsenate of 
lead, imported natural enemies all 
were employed, and still the battle 
was a losing one. 

Then came DDT, but with Yankee 
soldiers spread out over bug infested 
Pacific islands, the Army and the 
Navy held priorities. It was 1944 
before the federal Division of Gypsy 
and Brown-Tail Moths Control could 

(Turn to page 30) 


A C-47 was the first plane equipped by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for the big aerial spraying project on Massachusetts’ Cape Cod peninsula 













In this canyon is the proposed site of Split Mountain dam 


The magnificent canyons and col- 
orful, rugged rock formations por- 
trayed on these pages extend along 
the Green and Yampa Rivers within 


Dinosaur National Monument. Strad- 

‘ dling Colorado and Utah, this breath- 

F en + ae DN : ’ takingly picturesque wilderness area 
: is currently the center of a heated 
controversy between Bureau of Recla- 

mation engineers and_ wilderness 

preservationists. Many public spir- 

ited groups object to despoliation 

by proposed power dams of an un- 

spoiled treasure of nature supposed- 

ly set aside in 1938 for preservation 


Gate of Lodore. Echo Park dam would raise river here 200 feet 


Echo Park dam would submerge 
more than half of Steamboat Rock 

















The black areas along 
the Green and Yampa 
rivers 
proposed dams would 
fill the beautiful can- 
yons. 
line shows the present 
boundaries of the rivers. 
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Dinosaur’s Rugged Beauty 


as a spectacular natural exhibit of 
scenic grandeur. 

Specifically, two power dams—one 
at Echo Park on the Green River 
just below its juncture with the 
Yampa, the other in Split Mountain 
Canyon near Monument headquarters 
—are being proposed by Reclama- 
tion engineers, in fact, have already 
been sanctioned by the Department 
of Interior. But they haven’t been 
authorized by Congress, and won't 


without a full scale fight from the 
opposition. 


In effect, the Echo Park dam would 
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inundate some 500 feet of majestic 
Steamboat Rock, leaving little more 
than a peaked promontory above the 
floodwaters. Split Mountain dam 
would doom to a watery grave all the 
beauties of Rainbow and Island 
parks, Whirlpool Canyon and other 
of nature’s wonders. Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument as a spectacular 
scenic attraction would cease to exist. 
More important, construction of these 
dams would set a precedent for build- 
ing others in National Park and 
Monument areas. Glacier National 


Park, Grand Canyon and Mammoth 


George A. Grant Photo, National Park Service 
Majestic Yampa Canyon, a mile east of the Green River 


Cave are at present threatened with 
inundation by dam building. 

Granting the need for dams to 
serve the people of Colorado and 
Utah, guardians of Dinosaur point to 
alternative sites outside the Monu- 
ment area. It is contended one group 
of three—Desolation, New Moab and 
Bluff — would provide more power 
and storage and cost $60,000 less 
than would Echo Park and Split 
Mountain dams. Barring a retreat on 
the part of the engineers, we haven’t 
heard the last of this issue. 





















Old World methods of forestry education are discussed here 


by an American professor who visited Europe’s major schools 


ETHODS of teaching and 

curricula to be followed in 

forestry education are al- 
ways good topics for debate, and pro- 
bably the most heated arguments on 
the subject arise among the forestry 
“educators” themselves. It could 
hardly be expected, therefore, that I, 
an American engaged in teaching 
forestry, would see eye to eye with 
the methods used by European 
forestry schools. By the same token, 
the Europeans cannot be expected to 
agree with an American dean of 
forestry. 

For example, I think a dean is 
rather an important individual. The 
European foresters don’t. All the 
emphasis with them is on the “Pro- 
fessor.” I rather suspect that in their 
evaluation of deans they will get a 
lot of support in this country. 

When European schools are com- 
pared with American forestry schools, 
both accredited and non accredited. 
I believe the European schools stack 
up better. However, when the com- 
parison is limited to accredited 
American schools, the scales tip in 
the other direction. Accredited 
schools in the United States turn out 
95 percent of the American foresters. 
and as a group these schools measure 
up better than the European. This 
is overall and not a comparison of 


Norway’s mountain meadows and 
forests illustrate multiple land use 


By J. LEE DEEN 


individual schools. Schools in 
Sweden, Finland and certain other 
countries are equal to or better than 
any in the United States. 

Right now let me digress to say 
that the warm hospitality of all the 
European foresters makes an objec- 
tive analysis difficult. I was fortunate 
in that the first place I visited was 
Aberdeen where Professor McNeil. a 


fellow student at Yale some years 
ago, is on the forestry faculty. “Mac” 
patiently explained to me the matricu- 
lation examinations and degree ex- 
aminations and other procedures used 
at the University of Aberdeen. 
The system, with modifications, is 
followed pretty much _ throughout 
Europe, and I felt most fortunate to 
have friend McNeil initiate me. I 
must say, however, that I never 
thought I would live through it. The 































Sweden’s forest school, Stockholm 


Oslo’s School of Agriculture, Forestry 


moisture laden winds coming in over 
Aberdeen off the North Sea are 
paralyzing in their coldness. I wager 
no students go to sleep in class at 
Aberdeen. 

The strength of the European 
schools lies in their high entrance 
requirements and degree exami- 
nations. As near as I can compare 
them to American admission require- 
ments, all students must be graduates 
from the equivalent of our high 


































































































school, and further, pass a matricu- 
lation examination equivalent to the 
American college boards. As college 
students, they must take and pass 
certain prescribed courses before they 
may “sit” the degree examinations. 

Although procedure varies, one 
might say that the first degree ex- 
amination for European foresters 
covers the basic subjects of botany, 
chemistry, zoology, mathematics and 
the like. The second degree ex- 
amination is over the introductory 
forestry courses of soils, silvics, 
mensuration, dendrology, wood tech- 
nology and plant physiology. The 
third and final degree examinations 
cover silviculture, forest management, 
forest economics and forest utiliza- 
tion. 

The big advantage of the degree 
examination is that intense compe- 
tition for grades in formal classwork 
is lessened. The student who loafs 
through a course and crams for finals 
is considerably handicapped. Degree 
examinations are comprehensive in 
nature and take two or more days, 
making last minute cramming dif- 
ficult, to say the least. 

European forestry schools, I be- 
lieve without exception, end formal 
instruction and hold the final degree 
examination early in March. Follow- 
ing the final degree examination, 
graduating seniors spend two to three 
months in the field fitting together 
subject matter given them in the 


period of undergraduate instruction. 
In many of the schools the final is a 
comprehensive working plan for a 
definite area. This senior field 
quarter is one of the strong points in 
the European system. 

The placement problem is a very 
real one in most of the European 
schools. They seem to shake it off 
with less concern than even the most 
optimistic Americans. The French 
do not turn out a surplus because 
they restrict enrollment. The same 
holds true in Finland and Sweden, 
as near as I can determine. All the 
others are turning out about twice 
the number their countries can ab- 
sorb. 

Present world conditions have 
greatly curtailed opportunities for 
placement in colonies and other types 
of foreign service. Some look toward 
the United States and seem surprised 
when told there is little, if any, op- 
portunity for European trained 
foresters in the United States. The 
European schools will be forced to 
curtail their production of foresters 
or else suffer the effects of a serious 
oversupply. I am sure I don’t know 
the answer, but certainly they are 
not facing up to it. 

The French school at Nancy is of 
special interest because the late 
Gifford Pinchot, was a graduate of 
this school, and recounted his stu- 
dent days there in Breaking New 
Ground. It is also of interest in that 














it is run somewhat along the same 
lines as our service schools at 
Annapolis and West Point, an un- 
usual pattern in present day forestry 
schools. The staff is drawn from the 
personnel of the Bureau of Waters 
and Forests. Faculty are assigned 
to Nancy as needed. 

Monsieur Oudin, director of the 
school, cannot talk English and I 
cannot speak French, so we did our 
visiting through an interpreter. He 
told me that each year the Bureau 
informs Nancy as to the probable re- 
placement needs two years hence. A 
competitive examination is taken by 
students who have finished two years 
at college level at either the Poly- 
technical (engineering) Institute or 
the Agricultural Institute, both of 
which are located in Paris. Success- 
ful candidates are selected entirely 
on the basis of their placement in 
the examination. There is no person- 
al interview. All candidates, how- 
ever, must pass a physical exami- 
nation given by two military phy- 
sicians. 
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Upstream engineering in southwest 
Norway helps to control erosion 


Immediately upon acceptance by 
Nancy, the young man becomes an 
employee of the Bureau and is placed 
on the payroll. During the school 
terms he attends classes in Nancy, 
and during recess periods he is as- 
signed to forests on a training basis. 
The system has much to recommend 
in that once accepted, the young man 
is assured of a living wage while a 
student. Probably more important, 
he is assured of a job upon gra- 
duation. 

Switzerland exemplifies a tendency 
on the part of some European schools 
to overestimate themselves as com- 


pared to American universities. For ° 


example, an announcement from the 
Swiss Federal Institute of Tech- 
nology states “Students of English 
origin who have passed the matricu- 
lation examination which admits 
them to the English University are 
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accepted (at Zurich). Students of 
American origin may be reminded 
that the American Batchelor of 
Science corresponds practically to the 
English matriculation certificate and 
will be treated accordingly.” 

Yes, the italics are mine. Shades 
of the Golden Gophers. When I fin- 
ished at the University of Minnesota 
I had attained only the educational 
level of the prep school graduate in 
Switzerland. We, ourselves, are 
much to blame for this attitude, be- 
cause in dealing with foreign coun- 
tries we either assume a_ vastly 
superior attitude or do a full knee 
bend. Naturally, when faced with a 
choice between these two extremes. 
the European is going to accept those 
who pay full homage. 

The Swiss have been engaged in 
forestry for a long time. The 
Sihlwald which belongs to the city of 
Zurich has been under management 
for 500 years and has been earning 
$10 to $15 an acre annually for a 
considerable period. It is available 
as a field laboratory to forestry 
students in Zurich, and there boys 
learn forestry in a highly intensive 
form. 

An aspect of Swiss forestry edu- 
cation which is of interest to those 
of us living in the Rocky Mountain 
region is alpwirtschaft, which is es- 
sentially the agriculture of mountain 
regions. One fourth of the Swiss land 
area is unproductive, one fourth is in 
forests, and one half is in agriculture. 
Of the agricultural lands, one half 
is managed under  alpwirtschaft, 





forestry’s responsibility being an at- 
tempt to control avalanches. Trees 
will grow on many of the slide 
areas, once stabilized, but first it is 
often necessary to build concrete re- 
taining walls. Mountain homesteads 
sometimes have concrete deflecting 


Meadows in the Bavarian Alps are kept free of livestock 





walls as protection against ava- 
lanches. 

At Heidleberg I spent some time 
with the Bob Halls. Bob is in the 
army, and at that time was stationed 
in Germany. As a student, Bob sat 
in my silviculture classes, and now 
he gave the professor a tour of the 
Odenwald. For the first time I saw 
Wagner border cuttings being carried 
out in practice. It was quite a relief 
to learn that “Pop” Hawley’s silvi- 
culture textbook is correct and to 
find out that what I have been tell- 
ing students for years is actually true. 
Later, I was told that it was on the 
Odenwald that Wagner developed his 
system. 

Before leaving the United States I 
had asked permission to visit Ger- 
many and was informed I must have 
a sponsor. I had no “connections,” 
but mustered courage enough to ask 
Joe Kircher, who was in charge of 
forestry for military government, to 
intervene in my behalf. Joe arranged 
a trip for me which far exceeded my 
expectations, and when he quartered 
me for a week at the famous Kron- 
berg Castle near Frankfort, I felt I 
had really arrived. 

The Germans are great scientists, 
but I had a feeling that forestry with 
them is too often more of an art 
rather than a profession. This is 
probably because so often they are 
trained to practice in a limited area, 
whereas in the United States our 
foresters receive a broad training 
preparing them for positions any- 
where in the United States. Their 
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outlook, too, is somewhat different 
from ours. 

Near Kassel I was out with a 
German pathologist, a well rounded, 
jovial individual who exemplified 
what many of us consider the typical 

(Turn to page 36) 
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Prayer Trees of the Southwest 


By DOROTHY GRAY GUCK 





Cattlemen of the Southwest like their religion simple. 


They prefer a Prayer Tree’s shade to a hard church pew 


INCE early Biblical days, trees 
Sie been cut and hewn into 
logs to build fine cathedrals. 
Eleven years ago, cowboys of the 
Southwest, searching for the simplest, 
yet finest of all cathedrals, chose a 
living tree as their temple of God. 
The green boughed roof, grama and 
tobosa grass floor, choir loft inhabited 
by nature’s ablest songsters, and 
plain rock pulpit atop a mountain 
mesa, formed the first church of the 
cattlemen. 
In many portions of the Southwest 
the ranchers lived so far from com- 
munities providing religious services 





that they seldom heard the words of 
a preacher or joined their fellow man 
in the singing of ahymn. The cattle- 
man hungered for the companion- 
ship of neighbors. He longed to sit 
and chat about the condition of his 
range and his cattle with the fellow 
who lived on the other side of the 
mountain. He wanted to squat 
around the campfire as he used to in 
the days before the West was fenced 
and hear old Joe sing the hymns his 
mother used to know. 

So the cattleman decided there was 
no reason on earth why he and his 
neighbors couldn’t camp together for 


a few days each year eating chuck 
wagon meals, singing under the stars, 
and treating the family to the good 
preaching of a minister. 

Thus the ranchers of Lincoln 
County, New Mexico gathered to 
choose the place of their Camp Meet- 
ing, that summer in 1940. Someone 
had suggested Nogal Mesa as a good 
camground and church site. The 
U. S. Forest Service owned all the 
land on the Mesa. 

Gordon Gray, forest ranger at that 
time, told the stockmen, “I’m sure 
the Forest Service will be glad to let 

(Turn to page 44) 


A ponderosa pine serves as the cattlemen’s Prayer Tree at Montosa, New Mexico 











By EWART A. AUTRY 





A delightful and moving chronicle covering the two-century 
life span of Hard Shell and the oak. It will make you think 


HE time was more than two 
centuries ago. It was a day of 
wind and rain in the tree clad 
valley of the Little Tippah. The wind 
pushed at the trees and screamed 
through their branches, and the rain 
washed them from twig to root. 
In this turmoil of wind and rain, 
a tiny hard-shelled turtle crawled 
across the floor of the valley. He was 
no larger than a man’s pocket watch, 
and was not long from his birthplace 
in the sands beside the river. In- 
stinct was sending him to a small 
land-locked lake at the foot of the 
hills. It was sending him to a place 
where his span of life was to be 
measured not in terms of weeks nor 
months nor years, but more ac- 
curately in terms of centuries. 
Hard Shell’s journey was without 
event or danger until he was within 
20 steps of the lake. Then a hunting 
bear approached around the shore. 
The vibrations of his tread reached 
the turtle just as he was crawling 
beside a small oak. There was safety 
in the water ahead, but creatures 
whose lives span the centuries are 
not usually endowed with the urge 
of haste nor the essentials of speed. 
At the vibrations of danger, Hard 
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Shell merely crawled close to the 
little oak and pulled his head into 
his shell. 

The bear, his huge head swinging 
from side to side, passed ten feet 
nearer the water, thereby not crossing 
the recent trail of little Hard Shell. 
If he had crossed that trail, perhaps 
this story would have ended forever 
on that autumn day of wind and rain. 
The bear shoved over a log near the 
turtle, and devoured a few grubs. 
Then he moved on around the lake 
until Hard Shell could no longer feel 
the vibrations of his footsteps. 
Slowly the turtle drew his head from 
his shell. Slowly he moved away 
from the foot of the oak. 

But let us not forget that oak. It, 
too, was destined to be a thing of 
long life, pushing forth its leaves at 
the call of spring, and wearing its 
mantles of winter snows until its life 
was measured by centuries. Let us 
remember it because its life was to 
be forever entwined with the life of 
the little hard shelled turtle which 
had sought safety beside its roots. 

Hard Shell tumbled into the lake 
and floated for a few moments like 
a small chip. The water of the lake 
was moved that day by the touch 


of the wind and rain. The rain came 
down continuously, and there was 
much whispering as its fingers 
touched the lake. The wind lunged 
at the surface like an angry foe. 
Waves leaped up and ran from the 
wind until they swished against the 
shore, and could run no farther. 

In that turmoil of wind and water, 
little Hard Sheil floated and swam 
as he sought to know the boundaries 
of his new home. Weary at last, he 
came back to the spot where he had 
first touched the water. There the 
oak had sent its roots out to the lake. 
A mass of them had touched the 
water at its surface, then had run 
two feet outward before curving 
suddenly downward and backward as 
if hurrying ashore before they were 
drowned. The turtle was nearing 
these roots when a large catfish 
swam up from the bottom with mouth 
wide open. Being more agile in 
water than on land, Hard Shell 
reached the shelter of the overhang- 
ing roots. There was a swirl of 
water as the catfish made a quick 
turn and swam disappointedly away. 

The overhanging roots became a 
permanent refuge from danger, and 
a daily resting place for the little 
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turtle. There was little danger for 
him in the lake except from maraud- 
ing catfish, and even they never 
sought him unless other food was 
scarce. The chronicles of his days 
in the lake would be much the same. 
He sought grubs and insects along 
the shore. When some creature of 
the lake died, Hard Shell’s nose told 
him the story and led him to the 
place of death. The day of death for 
others in the lake was a day of feast- 
ing for the turtle. 

Not all of the hours of his days 
were spent in the search for food. 
There were hours of his younger 
days when he cavorted with the 
schools of minnows, floated idly on 
the surface or sat quietly on a log in 
the sunshine. In the cold grim days 
of winter he burrowed into the mud 
behind the roots and slept. His wak- 
ing hours were untroubled by wor- 
ries, and his sleeping hours un- 
troubled by dreams. 

The days became weeks and months 
and years, and Hard Shell grew in 
the land-locked lake at the foot of the 
hills near the swift flowing waters 
of the Little Tippah. He grew until 
he was the size of a dinner plate. 
He grew until he was no longer afraid 
of the catfish, nor of any other liv- 
ing thing in the lake. When he was 
no longer afraid, he became a thing 





of evil and preyed viciously on the 
other creatures around him. 

He no longer cavorted with the 
schools of minnows, but sat on the 
bottom like a sinister shadow and 
snapped them up as they passed by. 
Though slow of body, he was pos- 
sessed of uncanny speed of head and 
neck. Not even the huge catfish 
drew near him. One lightning stroke 
of the head with its sharp teeth was 
enough to tear gaping wounds in 
their bodies. He was counted the 
friend of nothing and the enemy of 
everything that lived in the lake. 

The oak, though, remained his 
friend. It grew as he grew. It, too, 
became relentless as it became strong. 
Its roots. sapped the strength from 
the smaller bushes around it, and its 
limbs shut out the sun until they 
died. Its roots became very strong 
where they were cast into the water. 
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and made a solid wall behind which 
Hard Shell could lurk or drag his 
prey. Its limbs spread out over the 
water. In summer caterpillars made 
webs among its leaves. When the 
wind blew, the tree shook them down, 
and they became a great feast for the 
turtle. 

Hard Shell was larger than a 
dinner plate when Swift Eagle, the 
warrior, chanced to walk beside the 
lake one day. He had walked far, 
because the pots of his wigwam were 
empty, and he sought food with which 
to fill them. His hunt had not been 
good that day, so his moccasined 
feet moved more softly when he saw 
Hard Shell sunning on the shore. 
The meat beneath that shell would 
give the pots a sweet odor for a little 
while, and the shell could be used for 
many things. It could be used as a 
water pail or a dish, or it could be 
broken into many pieces and _ its 
jagged edges used to scrape the meat 
from the skin of the deer. 

The need was great, so Swift 
Eagle crept softly to the trunk of the 
oak. Carefully he fitted a flint-tipped 
arrow and raised his bow. He leaned 
against the oak. and his aim was at 
the head of Hard Shell. Perhaps that 
would have been the end of the turtle 
had not the wind come up and shaken 
the oak and spoiled the aim of Swift 
Eagle. His arrow struck the top of 
the shell and glanced upward to land 
at last on the opposite shore of the 
small lake. Hard Shell went into the 
water unharmed, and sent a school 
of minnows scurrying away as he 
swam to his hiding place behind the 
root of the oak. Swift Eagle looked 
for a moment in the direction his 
arrow had gone, then walked away 
with no effort to retrieve it. 

That was Hard Shell’s first ex- 
perience with Man. He had glimpsed 
Swift Eagle just as the arrow was 
released, and had felt the impact of 
the arrow on his shell. Though not 
understanding what had happened. 
the turtle connected the blow on his 
shell with the man at the oak. He 
never forgot that experience. He 
never forgot the place at which the 
man had stood. He never crawled to 
dry land again without first carefully 


surveying that spot. He never sat in 
the sun without an occasional look 
in the direction of the oak. Though 
he watched it day after day, he was 
destined to have only two more ex- 
periences with Man in all of his long 
life. 

Samuel Wayne was hunting one 
day in the bottomlands of the Little 
Tippah. His clothes were of deer- 
skins laced with toughened strips 
from the hide of a raccoon. His 
weapons were a knife and a time worn 
musket. His hunt was not one of 
pleasure, but of necessity. There 
must be meat for his cabin and skins 
for more clothes. So Samuel Wayne 
walked the valley of the Little Tippah 
in search of the necessities of life. 

He was nearing the foothills when 
he heard the distressed cry of a duck, 
and the frantic beating of wings on 
water. With musket in readiness, 
Samuel moved silently toward the 
sounds. He would not waste precious 
powder and shot on a duck, but 
perhaps it had fallen prey to some 
large animal which would merit a 
shot. It was thus that he came upon 
the lake of the turtle and the oak. 

He had not quite reached the oak 
when he saw the duck’s head just 
above the water. It was crying 
piteously, and the water beneath it 
was in a whirl. As Samuel watched, 
the head disappeared and he heard 
the cries no more. Puzzled at the 
strange fate of the duck, he took 
shelter behind a bush and watched 
the lake. In a few minutes he saw 
a movement in the water near its 
edge, and in another moment, the 
huge head of a turtle appeared over 
the bank. The turtle seemed to be 
looking directly at him, but he was 
well screened by the bush. After a 
minute of waiting the turtle crawled 
slowly to the top of the bank. 

Samuel Wayne held his breath in 
amazement. Never in all of his life 
had he seen a turtle of such great 
size. He estimated that it would 
surely have weighed all of 75 pounds. 
Samuel thought for a moment of the 
great mass of edible flesh beneath 
that great shell. He thought of the 
many uses for the shell in a cabin 

(Turn to page 32) 
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By F. M. NIER 


ENEZUELA, historically negli- 

gent with her trees, today is 

taking drastic measures to re- 
claim her forestal wealth—ultimately 
the soil. A leading oil power, she is 
regarded as one of the more land 
improverished nations in South 
America. 

Coincident with the exploitation of 
her iron resources which portend 
industrialization, the nation has 
actively begun a program for conserv- 
ing its natural resources. Further, 
she is contemplating early adoption 
of a land reform law comparable to 
that of Mexico. 

Citizens, suffering from inadequate 
drinking water in Caracas and other 
metropolitan centers; officials, con- 
fronted with costly soil deposition on 
the Maiquetia Airport which serves 
the capital; and farmers, watching 
their farms and livestock wash down 
the gulleys of the Mototan and Apure 
rivers in flood seasons associated 
these effects with balding watersheds. 
They demanded and are receiving 
action on the growing forestry prob- 
lem. 

The problem is not new. It dates 
to the Spanish Conquest when the 
conquerors learned to avoid malaria 
of the lowlands by living in the high- 
lands. Venezuela has been and re- 
mains largely a nation of cliff dwellers. 

Approximately 1,500,000 —conu- 


Left, a stand of mahogany. Below, 
mixed mahogany and cedar lumber 
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A leading oil power, this South American country is at 
last taking firm steps to reclaim her forestal wealth 


queros (itinerant farmers) continue 
patch-farming policies. They hack 
about two acres of land, hanging 
precipitously from some cliff, into 


machete. cultivation—thereby ac- 
celerating erosion by man-made 
gulleys. Officials report that 70 per- 


cent of the population living in the 
13 percent mountainous region is 
practicing extensive agriculture on 
sub-marginal slopes. 

In addition to using the forests for 
food, conuqueros use them for fuel. 
Trees are cut indiscriminately for 
“carbon” or charcoal—for both 
kitchen and _ industrial purposes. 
Quantities of this fuel are used even 
in Caracas. Hardwoods which burn 
for a long time, such as the Roble 
and Caro Caro, are preferred for this 
purpose. 

The conuquero, a poor man by 
virtue of his itineracy, can afford only 
a poor man’s cow—the goat. But 
the goat has proved to be a rich 
nation’s menace. Recognized as a 
plague after reducing the Maiquetia 
airport, the Tacagua area and other 
forest-bearing regions to cactus coun- 
try, the goat has been brought under 
restraining influences of the law in 
the Federal District. The capricious 
animal has been restricted to corrals 
following a mass-purchase for gov- 
ernment slaughter. However, cabrine 
migration to Mirana, Trujillo, Falcon, 


Saqui saqui logs being hand sawn 
lumber in the Venezuelan state of Barinasa 
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Lara and North Zulia states promises 
to become a menace unless fencing 
and grazing campaigns, inaugurated 
in the Andean region, are spread 
more rapidly than the goat increase. 

Cattle grazing, confined to large 
operators, also presents a forestal 
menace. Its problem is one of effect 
rather than causal, and is strongly 
correlated with that of timber exploi- 
tation. Once timber operators re- 
move themselves from an area, conu- 
queros invade the region due to easy 
access by makeshift roads. When 
conuqueros withdraw, following the 
customary two-year cultivation, range 
owners clear wide swaths of the 
penetrated land by means of fire. 

This constitutes the initial step in 
reducing rich forests to savannahs. 
Once opened to grazing, the area must 
be burned back annually to keep the 
degenerating “regeneration of bram- 
bles” from usurping the grazing land. 
Also, fire is necessary to keep offen- 
sive brambles from pricking the noses 
of cattle. Flames, however, destroy 
the organic content of the soil and 
explain to some extent, officials state, 
why produce cultivated on such lands 
is deficient in nutrients. It also ex- 
plains, they say, why undernourish- 
ment is so prevalent. 

Although control measures have 
been effected, fire still remains the 
number one forestry problem of 
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Venezuela. Officials are inclined to 
be sympathetic with fire as a means 
of land clearance. Others, neverthe- 
less, point out that of the 724 fires 
brought under control in the Federal 
District and the State of Miranda for 
1947, 75 percent were attributed to 
conuquero origin. 

Regeneration early reclaims the 
conuquero patch, officials stated 
casual dismissal of the problem. But 
that was before foresters, employed 
by the Venezuelan Forestry Depart- 
ment, made findings to the contrary. 

The foresters first made extensive 
studies of fire effects on regeneration 
on four plots of land having varying 
degrees of exposure to fire. These 
plots, the foresters pointed out, show- 
ed that when fire penetrated old for- 
estry sections, the intense heat irrep- 
arably damaged surrounding growth 
and transformed the vegetation and 
climate accordingly. 

Recognizing these multiple prob- 
lems and realizing there is no better 
time than now to start corrective 
measures, the Venezuelan government 
has attacked the situation on five 
well-defined fronts. First and fore- 
most is that of the Forestry Depart- 
ment. 

Simultaneous with the creation of 
a Department of Agriculture (1936), 
the nation established a forestry 

(Turn to page 41) 


Mahogany logs on the way to the mill. Lack of 
transportation limits lumbering in Venezuela 
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HE Adirondack _ pack-basket, 

like the Adirondack guide-boat, 

is fast becoming a collector’s 
piece. It is bowing to the jerry-built 
article of today just as the boat has 
seen its fate sealed by the metal and 
powered craft. The demand for 
originals of both articles is far greater 
than the remaining skilled craftsmen 
can supply. 

Yet the woodsman will tell you 
that when his time comes to cross the 
River Styx he wants to be ferried 
over in an Adirondack guide-boat 
and have an Adirondack pack-basket 
on his back for the hike down the last 
trail. Like the guide-boat, the pack- 
basket bears testimony to the in- 
genuity of the inhabitants, Indian 
and white alike, of the region. As the 
boat is the light truck of the 
Adirondack waterways, so is the 
pack-basket the general carry-all of 
the woods. 

Such a commonplace object as a 
basket has missed the recording pens 
of historians. Only after most 
exhausive research has the origin of 
the Adirondack pack-basket been at- 
tributed to the Indians—the Abena- 
kies—-surviving descendants of the 
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Rogers’ Rangers raid on their people 
at St. Francis. If anything were to 
be given back to the Indians of New 
York State, credit for the origin of 
the pack-basket should belong to 
them, for it is definitely a product of 
their craftsmanship. 

Hunters, trappers, fishermen and 
guides agree with the Indians that 
the Abenakies were the first in the 
section to make real Adirondack 
pack-baskets. A theory that the 
basket evolved in the Highlands of the 
lower Hudson with the charcoal and 
iron mining industries and followed 
the northward trek of the latter to be 
adapted for general utility work after 
iron mining vanished is not quite 
plausible. 

The baskets of the charcoal burner 
were flat and larger; capacity of a 
pack-basket would not have served 
their purpose, according to the word 
of an experienced charcoal burner. 
Still alive to refute other spurious 
claims is a chieftan of the Abenaki 
Indians, Julius Paul Dennis of Old 
Forge. It was on his state reservation 
that the pack-basket was originated, 





replacing the Canadian and New 
York sumpline pack for carrying the 
tribal articles. With modesty charac- 
teristic of this peace-loving and in- 
dustrious tribe, the chieftain has 
praise for the skill of the early whites 
who also were weavers of the pack- 
basket. 

The pack-basket came into being 
at about the same time as the guide- 
boat. Until other means of transpor- 
tation extended beyond Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, Mitchell Sabattis, of 
Adirondack guiding fame, carried the 
mail over the trail in a pack-basket 
to Long Lake. 

Built to stand heavy loads and 
moulding itself to the back so it is 
comfortable regardless of hard ob- 
jects carried in it, the pack-basket 
is superior to other packs particularly 
when breakable articles are to be 
conveyed. It is needlessly bulky, 
however, when only partly filled, and 
unless its contents are tightly wedged 
they will tend to shift and throw the 
pack off balance. Chief Dennis has 
taken care of this problem by putting 
a groove in the back, near the bottom, 
to keep the basket from rolling. 

(Turn to page 42) 
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Inside story of the 


TD=24 


When two-legged people have guts, they finish the fight and 
do the job. 
Real guts—that’s what the world admires—man or machine. 
You can’t define what makes guts in a man, but you can 
“analyze” the fighting, working, dogged innards of the Champ. 
So let’s put the X-ray on the TD-24: 
Drawbar Horsepower: 148 working horsepower delivered 
at the drawbar in official tests. 
Synchromesh Transmission: you “shift on-the-go,” with 
eight speeds forward, eight reverse for faster time cycles. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Instant Speed Change: up or down one speed without 
declutching. 


Planet Power Steering: all turns are easier . . . pivot turns, 
feathered turns, turns with power on both tracks. 


Reserve Torque: gives the Champ the lugging ability to fight 
through temporary overloads. 


Easy Steering: finger-tip hydraulic controls. 


All-Weather Starting: push-button, gasoline-conversion start- 
ing—an International exclusive—gets you on the job fast. 
More Work: the TD-24 is doing more work—with more speed 
and more lugging ability—than any other crawler tractor on the 
market. 

Look it over. Then ask your International Industrial Distributor 
to show you what it can do for you. You'll be a TD-24 man 
from then on in. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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DH her WESTERN WHITE PINE 


Pinus monticola, Douglas 





The tall shaft of Western White Pine reaches 
heights of one hundred feet or more and sup- 
ports a narrow, symmetrical, pyramidal crown 
of short drooping branches. This open-grown 
tree has an unusually long crown. Frequently, 
more than half of the trunk is clear of branches 














WESTERN WHITE PINE—the silver pine of the North- 
west, is native to the region from southern British Colum- 
bia across northern Idaho, Montana and Washington, 
southward through Oregon into California. True to its 
name, monticola, it is confined to the mountains, where in 
Idaho and Montana it is found at elevations of 2,000 to 
5,000 feet above sea level, somewhat higher in Washington 
and Oregon and up to 10,000 feet in California. 


Ranking among the important timber trees of America, 
Western white pine frequently grows in dense stands and 
develops a tall, slender shaft with a peculiarly short- 
branched, narrow, symmetrical crown. The trunk is usu- 
ally clear for a half to two-thirds of its length, has little 
taper and the slender drooping branches seldom extend 
more than twelve to fifteen feet. These trees may reach 
heights of 175 feet and be eight feet in diameter at breast 
height, but they are more often ninety to 110 feet high and 
two to three feet in diameter. Rapid growth is combined 
with long life, for trees of 200 to 500 years are not un- 
common. 


The silvery gray bark sometimes takes on a tone of 
purple and is broken into small oblong or rectangular 
blocks. Trees exposed to the wind become distinctly cin- 
namon in color. Even on mature trees the bark is seldom 
over one and one-quarter inches thick, while that of young 
trees and branches is thin, smooth and bright gray. Very 
young twigs and shoots are covered with a fine reddish 
down, which helps distinguish this tree from other white 
pines. 

The pale bluish green leaves or needles are two to four 
inches long, commonly with a white, frosty appearance 
and are borne in bundles of five. They differ from the 
needles of the Eastern white pine in being thicker and 
more rigid. ‘They persist on the twigs for three or four 
years or even longer. 


The yellow pollen-bearing, staminate flowers or catkins 
are borne during early spring in clusters of six or seven 
on the lower branches, while near the ends of the high 
branches are pale purple ovulate flowers on long stalks. 
From these higher blossoms develop green or dark purple 
cones which first stand erect, becoming pendulous by the 
close of the first season. By the end of the second sum- 
mer they turn a yellow-brown and mature to a length of 
six to ten inches—or occasionally eighteen inches. The 
slightly curved cones are longer than those of Eastern 
white pine and so slender as to give rise to the name 
“Finger-cone Pine.” Trees seldom bear fertile cones be- 
fore forty to sixty years of age, and then infrequently at 
intervals of two or more years. Under each cone scale 
may be found two pale red-brown seeds about a third of 
an inch long attached to a narrow membranous wing from 
three-quarters of an inch to an inch long. The seeds are 
shed in September and October soon after the cones ripen 
and may be carried by the wind several hundred feet from 
the parent tree. Buried in the duff and well shaded, the 
seeds retain their vitality several years. Over most of its 
range the tree reproduces sparingly and the seeds germi- 
nate best on exposed moist mineral soil, or on humus which 
keeps moist through the growing season. Many of the ex- 
isting stands of white pine came into being as even-aged 
forests following the forest fires of 1889 and 1910, from 
seeds stored in the duff or released from cones that escaped 
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destruction. Seedlings and young trees will endure 
shade, but as the tree becomes older more and more 
sunlight is demanded. 


The pale brown to nearly white wood weighs only 
twenty-four to thirty pounds to the cubic foot, is straight- 
grained and easily worked. Although not strong, it is 
harder and stronger than Eastern white pine and for 
many purposes compares favorably with cypress, any 
of the spruces and Douglasfir. Its high commercial 
value is attested by the fact that among the species 
with which it is associated few command a higher 
price. With an estimated total stand of about 17,000,- 
000,000 board feet of merchantable timber growing on 
some three million acres, the total lumber cut in 1946 
was 261,514,000 board feet. The peak of production was 
reached in 1937 when the cut was approximately 563,- 
000,000 board feet. Idaho has stands of about 12,000,- 
000,000 board feet, and Washington about 2,000,000,- 
000 board feet. These two states with Oregon and Mon- 
tana are practically the sole source of this timber. 
Stands of 20,000 to 40,000 board feet to the acre are not 
uncommon, while a large area in Idaho yielded 40,000 
board feet to the acre at 100 years of age, and another 
area about 150 years old cut 51,000 board feet to the 
acre. It is used widely for structural purposes, window 
and door frames, molding, matches, and pattern stock. 

Western white pine develops greatest size and high- 
est economic importance in deep porous soils on gentle 
north slopes and flats in northern Idaho and Montana. 
It seldom grows in pure stands and is most frequently 
associated with Western hemlock, Douglasfir, the sev- 
eral western firs and lodgepole pine. Deep snowfall, 
a mean annual precipitation of fifteen inches in Cali- 
fornia to sixty inches near Puget Sound, and a com- 
paratively short growing season characterize the regions 
where this pine grows. 

While subject to disastrous losses from fire, protection 
against which is essential, its most dangerous enemy is 
the white pine bKster rust. This fungus disease, first 
reported on the West Coast in 1910, has made serious 
inroads upon scattered stands of young growth as far 
south as California. The fungus must End opportunity 
to live for a period upon the leaves of currant and 
gooseberry bushes before going over to the white pines, 
and cannot live where either the white pine or currant- 
gooseberry hosts are absent. Accordingly vigorous ef- 
forts are being made by the federal government, sup- 
ported by the states and private landowners, to control 
the disease by destroying all the bushes in localities The bark is sharply broken into rectangular 
where the white pine is of commercial value. bicchs ond may very trom Chery qay to © 

The mountain pine bark beetle, Dendroctonus mon- grayish purple, or a rich cinnamon color 
ticolae, is the principal insect enemy and causes losses 
amounting to thousands of dollars each year. Control 
can be secured by felling the infected trees, peeling the 
bark and burning it. It is subject also to other pests 
common to Eastern white pine, but no others are of 
special significance in its natural range. 

David Douglas, the Scottish explorer and botanist, 
first reported Western white pine on the slopes of Mount 
St. Helens in Washington in 1825. Soon after, seeds 
were sent to England, where the tree grows successfully. 
Because of its extreme hardiness, attractive color, com: 
pact pyramidal form and rapid growth during the first 





Pale bluish green needles in bunches of five 
and slender, cylindrical cones six to ten inches 
long are characteristic features of this pine 





























years, it is highly desirable for ornamental purposes. z 
Not only is it widely used on estates and home grounds 

in the northwestern states, but it has proved hardly in Natural range of Western White Pine in the 
New York and as far north as Ottawa, Ontario. United States 
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obtain enough to test it. 


Tests were exhaustive. Health de- 
partments wanted to know what DDT 
would do to water supplies, apiarists 
worried about bees, the Audubon 
Society was concerned about birds, 
sportsmen about all wildlife. They 
argued about “nature’s balances,” 
often unmindful of the patent fact 
that the gypsy moth, freed of its 
natural enemies when it was im- 
ported, itself had destroyed a balance 
and become harmful to all these 
things, forests as well as water sup- 
plies and wildlife. 

A beehive placed in a test plot was 
sprayed repeatedly. In the woods of 
J. M. Corliss, who was in charge, it 
“continued to be healthy and nor- 
mal.” Spraying up and down a trout 
stream, “only one percent of the trout 
were killed.” 

Some birds died in test sprayings 
at five pounds to the acre. Birds 
were not adversely affected by 
strengths lethal to the caterpillars. 
Audubon Society observers could 
only conclude they benefitted through 
improvement of the foliage. There 
have been mishaps, but all ex- 
perience shows that where proper 
precautions are observed, no material 
damage need be done. 


Following initial tests, and with 
continued observation by the groups 
that had cooperated in them, nearly 
250 thousand acres were treated in 
Pennsylvania and New York, and 
curiously enough, without attracting 
general attention beyond their bor- 
ders. Meantime, on Cape Cod, 
gypsy moths were building up to 
one of their periodic peaks. Thou- 
sands of acres had been defoliated. 
The 15 towns in Barnstable County, 
which comprises Cape Cod, ° were 
spending upward of $40,000 a year 
in pest control, largely on gypsy 
moths, and succeeding only in spray- 
ing roadsides. 

Attractive trees and foliage are an 
asset, quite as much as timber, in a 
resort area. When Cape Cod, purely 
by chance, heard the first rumor of 
what was afoot to the west, it was 
interested. Inquiries brought Mr. 
Corliss in person to explain, and 
what he and his associates had to say 
was carried to the public in a series 
of newspaper articles. A Cape Cod 
Pest Control Committee was organ- 
ized, federal, state, county and town 
officials were brought together in con- 
ference, and the eastern wing of a 


Quick Death for Gypsy Moth 


(From page 15) 


pincers movement was brought to 
bear on the gypsy moth. 


Initial efforts were directed at two 
badly infested areas, each involving 
parts of three towns and comprising, 
in all, about 8000 acres. Bids were 
sought, a contract let, and the areas 
sprayed. It was a complete success 
except for one thing—all around the 
sprayed areas caterpillars fed and 
spun cocoons, and August showed 
another 8000 areas as heavily infested 
as had been the first. 

Clearly, spot spraying could not 
eradicate, even properly control the 
pest. Covering every bit of wood- 
land and brushland in one huge 
operation became the goal. 

New England traditions of in- 
dependence and self-sufficiency made 
the project a formidable one. Fifteen 
towns had to be united, and of them, 
those with the least financial re- 
sources held the largest acreages of 
woodland. It meant a new campaign 
of education, months of meetings, 
conferences, planning. 


Finally, new legislation helped 
clear the hurdles. By special act of 
legislature, the county was authorized 
to appropriate funds for aerial spray- 
ing, towns were permitted to ap- 
propriate and pool such funds, and 
the state’s chief moth superintendent 
was given supervision over all such 
aerial spraying. The Conservation 
Department was buttressed for all-out 
war. Even more, after some pressure 
in legislature, its funds for cooper- 
ative spraying were increased. 

Spray time was near before all this 
was accomplished and another prob- 
lem had developed. The United 
States Army and Air Force hold more 
than 22.000 acres of Cape lands in 
Camp Edwards and other reserva- 
tions. The military had to be con- 


-vinced spraying was worthwhile for 


it. Just when all seemed lost, there 
entered the conferences an Air 
Force entomologist who had sprayed 
DDT on Pacific islands. The Air 
Force took over. 

With the ink hardly dry on the 
emergency legislation, bids were 
opened, contracts let and __head- 
quarters set up in a quonset hut on 
the Hyannis airport. At daybreak 
Monday, May 16—late but still in 
time—a dozen planes took to the air. 

Despite unusually favorable weath- 
er, with 27 good spraying days, the 
project was not entirely completed. 
Spraying was abruptly halted June 


19 when it was found the caterpillars 
were going into the pupae state, in 
which their cocoons made them 
immune. There were left approxi- 
mately 10,543 acres to be sprayed, or 
resprayed the following spring. 

The final report, however, showed 
230,923 acres sprayed at a cost, in- 
cluding estimated costs, of $230,- 
728.66. Of this the county had 
provided $91,667.98; the towns $24,- 
349.90 in cash and labor; the state 
$84,001.82, the Department of Agri- 
culture agency an estimated $10,700 
in planes, men and other aid; and 
the U. S. Army and Air Force spray- 
ing estimated, on the basis of costs 
in the rest of the country, $19,- 
978.96. Salaries of project leaders 
and technical aids were not included. 

Cape Cod’s project paved the way, 
in legislation, methods and in the 
building of a unified, cooperative 
organization for what was to follow. 
Plymouth County took up last spring 
where Cape Cod had left off, financ- 
ing its share of the cost through a 
$250,000 bond issue and spraying 
approximately 450 thousand acres. 

Bristol and Norfolk counties re- 
main in the hotspot. Beyond them, 
through Massachusetts and the other 
New England states, infestations are 
light and scattered. There is a pos- 
sibility that trapping to locate 
colonies, followed by spot spraying, 
can clean these areas, at greatly re- 
duced costs. 


Time, as the lawyers say, is of the 
essence. With eradication the goal, 
the longer it is postponed the greater 
the cost of interim control. Even 
greater than this, however, is the 
value of timber that can be saved 
annually. What it may be no one 
has been able to estimate, but studies 
by the Division of Gypsy and Brown- 
Tail Moths give some idea. 

One report says: “In summariz- 
ing the damage caused by the gypsv 
moth in the New England states dur- 
ing the years 1924 to 1949. more 
than 7,984,725 acres were defoliated 
from 25 to 100 percent, with an 
average annual defoliation of 307,- 
105 acres. 

“A tree defoliated 75 percent only 
puts on 25 percent of its annual 
growth. Oak trees growing on more 
than 125 thousand acres have been 
killed in the New England states by 
the gypsy moth during the past 25 
years. Many trees have been killed 

(Turn to page 33) 
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where there were few store bought 
utensils. He decided that the turtle 
would be worth far more than a load 
of powder and shot. The distance, 
though, was too far for his musket. 

Slowly he crept from behind the 
bush and toward the oak. If he could 
reach the oak the range would be 
excellent. He was within ten feet of 
the oak when Hard Shell saw him 
and started crawling toward the 
water. Samuel Wayne made a 
hurried shot. It was too hurried. 
Most of the load struck the side of 
the oak and glanced off harmlessly. 
The few shot that got by the oak 
plunged into the dirt before reaching 
the turtle. 


Once again Hard Shell had been 
introduced to Man. He had glimpsed 
the form of Samuel Wayne. He had 
seen the flash of flame and the billow 
of smoke. He had heard the whine 
of the shot and the roar of the gun. 
He crawled into his den behind the 
oak roots and sat very still for a 
long time. He was more afraid than 
he had ever been in his long life. 
More afraid even than he had been 
on the day when he had heard the 
twang of Swift Eagle’s bow string, 
and had felt the impact of the arrow. 

Many more years passed, but 
wrought few changes around the lake 
of the oak and the turtle. Wild 
things came from the woods around 
to taste its waters and quench their 
thirst. In spring, birds loved and 
sang and built their nests above it. 
On nights of autumn, when the moon 
was full, wild geese passing like ghosts 


cast their shadows upon it, and cried - 


as they traveled with the North Wind 
pushing at their tails. On autumn 
days when the sun was bright, golden 
butterflies flew near its surface and 
saw their reflections in its mirrors 
as they, too, fled from the North 
Wind. In winter there were no songs 
of birds nor cries of geese nor golden 
butterflies. There was only silence, 
as if all things were asleep. 

In that silence the turtle slept in 
his den behind the roots, and the oak 
tree slept on the shore. Each had 
grown stronger with the passing of 
the years. The turtle had become a 
hundred pounds of meat and bone 
and shell. The oak had become a 
towering giant whose head rose 
above the mists of the bottom lands 
and scanned the vistas of distant 
horizons. Each in his own way had 
become a tyrant. The turtle ruthlessly 


The Turtle and The Oak 


(From page 23) 


ruled the lake. Waterfowls and small 
animals feared to touch its surface, 
and all things within it lived in fear 
of the shelled monster. The oak had 
pushed back its neighbors until they 
were stunted or dead. There was no 
grass to rear its head beneath the 
tree, and no flowers to give forth their 
fragrance. 

Then there came a strange day to 
that lake of the oak and the turtle. 
At sunrise there came the hungry 
whine of the saw and the echo of 
sledge on wedge. There came the 
songs of men and the crashing of 
trees. Those sounds swelled until the 
wild creatures fled past the shores of 
the lake and on into the distance 
until they could hear the sounds no 
more. 

Day after day the sounds ap- 
proached until there came the day 
when men stood beside the great oak. 
They marveled at its size and strength 
and beauty, but their saws bit swiftly 
into its body, and their sledges echoed 
across the lake until with a great sigh 
the oak tottered and fell with a crash 
and lay still, its long life ended. 

The fall of the oak shook the 
ground beneath the roots where the 
turtle sat. The tyrant of the lake 
drew his head within his shell and 
sat very still. Within him there was 
the fear he had known at the twang 
of the bow string and the boom of 
the musket. 

Dudley Mason approached the lake 
on that day on which the oak had 
fallen. The timber cutters were gone, 
and there was silence in the woods. 
Mason carried a rifle possessed of 
power and speed and accuracy. His 
trip into the woods had a twofold 
purpose. He was president of a 
lumber company, and his men had 
told him of the great oak. He was 
building a fine new home and sought 
special timber for its construction. 
His first purpose in the woods was to 
see the oak. The second purpose was 
to try the new gun. With this in 


mind, he approached the lake care- 
fully. 

Hard Shell was on the bank to 
catch a few of the sun’s last rays. 
He had not dared come out until 
the timber cutters were gone and 
there was silence in the woods. He 
sat with his head toward the spot 
where the oak had stood. The view 
seemed strange and unreal. It was 
something this creature of the centu- 
ries could not hope to understand. 

The oak had fallen parallel to the 
lake. Dudley Mason approached, 
not to its base, but to its top. His 
experienced eyes caught sight of the 
turtle. He steadied the rifle against 
a limb of the fallen oak. Hard Shell 
saw no flame nor smoke nor heard 
any roar, and neither was he afraid, 
for death had come on the quick 
wings of the bullet. 

Mason saw where the bullet had 
penetrated the head, and was elated 
at the accuracy of his aim and the 
efficiency of his gun. He was elated, 
too, at the size of the turtle. He had 
no need for its meat, because there 
would be steak at his house from the 
butcher’s. He had no need for the 
shell, because his kitchen was 
equipped with silverware and cooking 
utensils of stainless metals. He 
wanted the shell, though, because he 
was building a special den for him- 
self, and it would be equipped with 
trophies of his hunting trips. 

He examined the oak and found in 
it the lumber he needed for the floor- 
ing of his house. He dragged the 
turtle to the foot of the oak, and 
hurried from the woods as the sun 
went down. He felt that his journey 
had been well worthwhile. He could 
picture his den floored with the 
lumber of the oak, and the shell of 
the turtle, polished and shining, 
occupying a table in the center of 
the room. Little did he think that 
he had slain that day two of the living 
products of the centuries. 

Dudley Mason gave a party on the 
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day his new house was opened. His 
bejeweled guests marveled at its 
beauty as they trod its oaken floors. 
They trouped at last to the den and 
stood around the oaken table which 
held the shell. They touched the 
polished surfaces of the table and the 
shell. They murmured in admiration. 
Their admiration, though, was not 
for the oak which had produced the 
floors and the table, nor for the turtle 
which had produced the shell. Their 
admiration was for the man who had 
brought down the oak and slain the 
turtle. 

There was another day of wind and 
rain around the lake of the oak and 
the turtle. The wind pushed at the 
remaining trees, and the rain washed 
them from twig to root. In that 
turmoil of wind and rain a small 
hard-shelled turtle crawled toward 
the lake. Near the lake stood a small 
oak tossed by the wind and drenched 
by the rain. The turtle and the oak 
might well be the beginning of two 
new lives to span the centuries, but 
the pathway of Man is now by the 
lake. In his hands he carries the 
power of destruction. In his Soul 
there is an impatience which may 
not await the work of the centuries. 


Gypsy Moth 
(From page 30) 


by one year’s defoliation.” 

The same study put a value of 
$26,768,254 on cordwood trees killed 
from 1922 to 1932, and added six 
million dollars as the estimated loss 
due to retardation of annual growth 
from 1911 to 1932. Nearly one and 
one-half million acres of forest lands 
in New England were defoliated 25 
to 100 percent in 1945 and 1946. 

The Interstate Committee on 
Gypsy Moths which met at Boston 
asked Congress to provide annual 
appropriations of one million dollars 
to finance, with state, county and 
town funds the work of eradication. 

“True economy dictates eradication 
of this pest now,” State Senator Ed- 
ward C. Stone of ‘Massachusetts, 
chairman of the committee, argued 
in Washington. 

“Just as it is well nigh useless for 
one town, or one county to spray if 
its neighbors do not, so it will be if 
all states do not. The only way to 
protect the investments already made 
in New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, in 
New York, and now in southwestern 
Massachusetts, is to drive the gypsy 
moth into the sea as quickly as 
possible.” 
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NEWS 


The Yale University School of 
Forestry, oldest in continuous opera- 
tion in America, marked its 50th 
anniversary with a reunion-celebra- 
tion December 11 and 12. Some 350 
alumni gathered in the Yale Law 
School Auditorium on the second day 
for addresses by four alumni of 
prominence in the conservation field. 

Speaking on “World Forestry,” 
Tom Gill, secretary of the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation. 
expressed the belief that “we are 
moving into the day when forestry, 
consciously and planfully should take 
its own unique place in the economy 
of nations.” Looking toward that 
goal he hopes that “world forest pol- 
icy will be guided in good part by 
American foresters, just as it was be- 
gun in good part by American for- 
esters.” 

Emanuel Fritz, professor of for- 
estry at the University of California 
and a well-known consulting forester. 
called for greatly increased coopera- 
tion between professional foresters 
and leaders of private enterprise. 
especially those in the lumber indus- 
try. Said Mr. Fritz, “It would be a 
grand accomplishment if we could 
say, at the end of our second half 
century, that the forestry schools 
were the leaders in bringing about 
cordial and close relations between 
the lumber industry and the forestry 
profession and thereby gave forestry 
its greatest boost.” 

Defining “The Role of Public 
Agencies in Promoting Forestry in 
the United States,” Charles F. Evans. 
president of the Society of American 
Foresters, called for an extensive edu- 
cational program for the “small” 
owners of forest land. Bringing up 
the record of poor cutting practices 
on small ownerships, he said a pro- 
gram of education should be spon- 
sored by government, industry and 
the public at large. Recognizing that 
government and private companies 
have such educational programs at 
the present time, he emphasized that 
“the coverage is pitifully small ... it 
needs to be greatly expanded.” 

The final address was given by 
Benjamin F. Avery, vice-president 
and general manager of the K.V.P. 
Company, Ltd., paper manufacturers 
of Espanola, Ontario who discussed 
“Forest Management Problems and 
Achievements in Canada.” 


IN REVIEW 





Barriers in the path of applying 
conservation practices on the land 
were the subject of studies initiated 
recently at the Harvard School of 
Public Administration and the School 
of Law of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. This was revealed by Fair- 
field Osborn, president of the Con- 
servation Foundation, Dean Edward 
S. Mason of Harvard and Dean 
Charles B. Nutting, head of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Law. 
The Conservation Foundation spon- 
sored the programs and raised funds 
to carry them out. It is hoped that 
reports of the work at both univer- 
sities will be ready for publication in 
the autumn of 1951. 


Reuben B. Robertson, who 
heads the board of Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Canton, North 
Carolina, was selected as 1950's 
“Man of the South,” an honor ac- 
corded by the Dixie Business maga- 
zine each year to an outstanding 
leader in the South. He was among 
the first industrialists to promote 
conservation and forest protection, a 
leader in the commercial extraction 
of tannic from chestnut, and helped 
to develop a process for making 
blesched pulp from southern pines. 
Last year, the honor was bestewed 
upon Ernest L. Kurth, Southland Pa- 
per Mills, Inc., Lufkin, Texas. 


Four 4-H forestry awards, spon- 
sored by American Forest Products 
Industries of Washington, D.C., were 
presented at the 29th National 4-H 
Club Congress held in Chicago, No- 
vember 30. Each recipient got a 
$300 scholarship and a trip to Chi- 
cago with all expenses paid. 

Lynn L. Ogden II, 18-year-old win- 
ner from Augusta, Georgia, earned 
his award by establishing and run- 
ning a successful pine plantation. 
Sherley J. Blackburn, 20, of Moun- 
tain Park, North Carolina, won be- 
cause he established and operated a 
demonstration farm woodlot on his 
family’s property. Horace S. Brown, 
a 17-year-old Glover, Vermont boy is 
making plans to be a forester, and 
his scholarship will go toward his 
forestry school education. Modock 


O. White, Jr., 18, of Princeton, West 
Virginia, was rewarded for his suc- 
cess in operating a forestry demon- 
stration plot on his family’s farm 
woodlot. 
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Washington Lookout 
(From page 4) 


vation Service. Senator Allen J. 
Ellender will probably be named 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. He is the 
logical successor, under the seniority 
rule, to Senator Elmer Thomas, of 
Oklahoma, who was defeated by 
Representative Mike Monroney. Sen- 
ator Ellender comes from a great for- 
est state. Less drastic are the changes 
in the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, but Chairman Harold D. 
Cooley, of North Carolina, and mem- 
bers of the committee will feel the 
loss of Stephan Pace, of Georgia. 

J. Hardin Peterson; of Florida, 
will not return to carry on as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. His successor as chairman 
is expected to be John R. Murdock, 
of Arizona. The committee will then 
return to the traditional pattern in 
which the chairman is a representa- 
tive of one of the western public land 
states. This is carried out in the 
comparable Senate committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, whose 
chairman is Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, of Wyoming. 

Another leader of long experience 
who leaves the Congress by his own 
choice is William M. Whittington, of 
Mississippi. As chairman of the 
House committee on Public Works, 
and earlier of the committee on 
Flood Control, Representative Whit- 
tington has long been a power in the 
House with regard to all matters 
pertaining to flood control and to the 
improvement of rivers and harbors. 
He will probably be succeeded by 
Charles A. Buckley, of the Bronx. 

While legislation for the control 
of forest operations on privately 
owned lands holds small likelihood 
of being enacted, the pressures for 
national defense and possible war 
carry probabilities for stronger and 
more enduring extra-legislative con- 
trols than any which occurred during 
either of the two previous wars. 
Doubts in this direction were dissi- 
pated during a conference on Decem- 
ber 8, when Michael V. DiSalle, Di- 
rector of Price Stabilization, and 
Economic Stabilization Administra- 
tor Alan Valentine were questioned 
with regard to price and wage con- 
trols. Valentine indicated controls 
may be forthcoming in the early 
winter. More or less in support of 
this, he said: “We have orders pre- 
pared and under preparation for all 
sorts of things.” 
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Forestry Education in Europe 
(From page 20) 


German. We were examining some 
control work, and I was trying to 
find out if it paid off. He, typically, 
knew nothing of costs, or else did not 
wish to disclose them. He said, 
“The trouble with you Americans is 
you always want to know how much 
everything costs. All we take into 
consideration is, ‘Can we keep our 
forests green?’ If we can, we have 
accomplished our objective.” 

The Spessart oaks are the most 
valuable in Germany, the logs bring- 
ing $2000 per thousand at the mill. 
Truly this forest is magnificent. The 
Forest Service does the cutting and 
transports the logs to the mill. 1 
asked the Forstmeister what it cost 
to get the logs cut and transported, 
trying to learn the stumpage value. 
He did not have the slightest idea 
of costs, in fact the thought of costs 
was as foreign to him as to the forest 
pathologist. 

At Muenden I had lunch with 
Dean Lemmel at the student dining 
room. When we came in, the 
students jumped around, clicking 
their heels, bowing from the waist, 
evidently in the best approved Ger- 
man form, but somewhat bewilder- 
ing to an American. One student 
made haste to take my topcoat and 
hung it up for me. Quite obviously 
a professor commands great respect 
from the German student. I felt 
rather uneasy because if my students 
at Colorado A. and M. were to show 
such respect I would strongly suspect 
they were buttering me up prepara- 
tory to forcible immersion in the 
nearest and coldest creek. 

I cannot leave Germany without 
mentioning my visit to the forestry 
school in Munich. Although not a 
forest pathologist, I have always 
been an admirer of Professor Hartig. 
It was my good fortune to have a 
pleasant visit with Professor Huber, 
the present day successor of Pro- 
fessor Hartig. I decidedly felt that I 
was visiting the home of the great 
when Professor Huber showed me 
the library and specimen collections 
based on the beginnings made by 
Hartig. 

The Scandinavian forestry schools 
all follow pretty much the same pat- 
tern, varying in intensity of man- 
agement. The Danes have an in- 
tensive forestry program because so 
much of their forest land is in small 
farm woodlots. Norwegian forestry 
is more on the extensive side, since 


less than five percent of its area is 
under the plow. Sweden combines 
the two extremes found in Denmark 
and Norway. I would hazard a 
guess that more Americans have at- 
tended the forestry school at Stock- 
holm than any other one forestry 
school in Europe. Dean Streyffert is 
well acquainted with forestry con- 
ditions in the United States and as I 
recall it, studied at the University of 
Washington. 

The Swedes have much to give us, 
but take back in return. For ex- 
ample, near Stockholm, I was shown 
an experimental cutting in which the 
Swedes were attempting to determine 
the effect of slash burning on the 
establishment of Scotch pine repro- 
duction, an application of an Ameri- 
can technique. It seemed to me that 
foresters of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Finland were more flexible 
in their thinking than other Euro- 
pean foresters and quicker to pick up 
and use American ideas. 

Wood products probably play a 
more dominant role in Finland’s 
national economy than in any other 
country. Our good friends the 
Saaris, known to many Americans, 
undertook the task of seeing that we 
should learn as much as _ possible 
about Finland in the time available. 

I saw in Finland what I had never 
seen before, the drainage of swamp 
lands to increase the production of 
wood. In fact, the forestry school 
has on its faculty a professor of 
forest drainage. This really is in- 
tensive forestry and quite striking to 
one who has spent much time in the 
swamp country of northern Minne- 
sota. At that, the drainage of these 
areas in Finland seems to me wise 
land use, whereas the same can 
hardly be said for the swamp drain- 
age by agricultural engineers in 
northern Minnesota. 

Finland is the only country I visit- 
ed in which a student can freely 
work his way through college. In all 
others the social stigma attached to 
this practice is such that an indi- 
vidual can scarcely face it. This was 
freely admitted in some schools, but 
in others the professors interviewed 
hid behind the feeble excuse of 
claiming that the scholastic load was 
so heavy a student could not do out- 
side work. 


In 1933 Professor Saari toured the 
United States and was impressed by 
(Turn to page 42) 
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Menacing Mesquite 
(From page 12) 


floods, hard winters, birds, rodents, 
and other animals) begins more than 
75 years ago when man began to 
overstock the ranges. Another ele- 
ment in the spread of mesquite was 
fire. 

Akhough annual burnings retarded 
the spread of woody vegetation, 
range experts now believe the practice 
merely paved the way for rapid in- 
festation, since fires weakened numer- 
ous acres of good sod. Once rooted 
in spots where the grass was thin, 
the mesquite seedling escaped fatal 
injury from fire until it was able to 
shade the ground, warding off tall 
grasses which had been a hindrance 
to its growth. 

Subsequent fires could kill its top, 
but buds from the underground stem 
were able to send up sprouts, which 
in time became part of an invading 
thicket. 

Other elements affecting the spread 
of mesquite were droughts and hard 
winters, against which the grasses 
lacked protection. Floods and ani- 
mals, too, carried the mesquite seed 
to clean areas. Yet, man himself be- 
came the greatest single factor in the 


THE FIRST STEP TO PROFIT 


invasion. 

The Texas Pacific Railroad was 
built through the range country in 
1883, land speculation boomed, and 
stockmen began to fence the ranges. 
By 1885 southwesterners realized that 
the country had been overstocked. 
This new development gave the 
mesquite tree its grand opportunity 
to spread. 

Thus today federal, state, and local 
agencies experiment to control further 
infestation of mesquite and search 
for methods to rescue once produc- 
tive areas from mesquite thickets. 
But in this fight, which makes use of 
brush cutters, tree-dozers, sodium 
arsenite, and other machines and 
chemical mixtures, a great many 
people still defend the tree for its 
aesthetic qualities. And the de- 
fenders include a number of ranch- 
men who praise it for the nutritious 
stock food and the shade. 

No one is able to predict the suc- 
cess or final outcome of the eradi- 
cation program. Perhaps, as an old 
saying went in connection with 
weather prediction, “the mesquite 
knows.” 





IN TODAY’S SAWMILLS 


The Wheland 6’ Band Mill will give you fast, dependable 


production—with greater accuracy. Each part of this band 
mill is built with engineered precision. One piece housing 
assures perfect alignment above the bed. Main wheels 
are given a running balance at full speed as a test before 
shipping. This is a mill of highest quality built with a 
background of 80 years’ experience in the field. 

Write today for more information. 





The WHELAND COMPANY 


COMPLETE SAWMILLS AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY @ CIRCULAR SAWMILLS—HEAVY, PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS @ EDGERS AND TRIMMERS @ TRANSMISSION AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


c H ATT AN O O 


6 By» F628 4 8 @:-64 


FOR OVER 80 YEARS , . . THE FOREMOST NAME IN SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 


THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 
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With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

3 different models for every type of 
soil and terrain. 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 


Wheland 6’ Band Mill 
—Also available in 54” and 8’ sizes 
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Old Maine Hunting 
Shoes Rebuilt 


We are now able to attach 
new rubber bottoms to used 
tops. We cannot rebuild old 
leather shoes or moccasins. 
We will attach our new 1951 
Hunting Rubbers which are 
the same quality crepe sole 
rubbers used in 1941, re- 
place missing eyelets, make 
small repairs and supply 
new leather laces. Whole 
sizes only. 3 to 13, D, EE, 
and FF widths. Price $4.85 
postpaid East of Mississippi 
River. If West, add 20c. 
. Write for Catalog. 
L. L. Bean, Inc. 204 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Hunting and Camping Specialties 














Official 


U. S$. FOREST SERVICE 
Field Clothes 
Also 


UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros, Co, 


Uniforms for Over 65 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 




















3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


Infringers and 
imitators warned. 


Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Descriptions 


Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 





cc stainless steel. Send $1. We 
SS will Inelude a 30¢ pkg. of Walnut 
tobaceo. John Middleton, Inc. AF. 

AS in Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 














REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 


L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 

















When ordering books—any book 
—remember that your AFA 
membership entitles you to a 
ten percent discount. Order 
through the Book Department, 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 919 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 











A Natural History of Trees of 
Eastern and Central North Ameri- 
ca, by Donald Culross Peattie. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
606 pages, illus. Price $5. 


Wooden ships decay faster than 
oaks can grow; in Tennessee the 
tulip poplar is known as canoewood; 
Daniel Boone made himself several 
cherry caskets and occasionally slept 
in them; in the three hundred years 
of its exploitation, white pine, more 
than any other tree in the country, 
built this nation, literally and fig- 
uratively. Do you remember some 
of these stories in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Natural History Magazine 
or Science Counselor dealing with 
interesting facts about trees? Donald 
Culross Peattie has now combined 
these and many others into a book 
about all the trees of eastern and 
central North America. 

The vari-toned map and key con- 
fronting the readers on the inside 
cover at once arouse interest for the 
pages that follow. Depicted are the 
nine natural provinces (ranges) of 
the trees described within the 606 
pages. Be the reader nature lover, 
student, or layman, he will be 
captivated by the author's presenta- 
tion. Not only is there a complete 
description of each tree, including 
its range, wood, bark, flowers and 
habits, but there is a sidelight story 
of its use commercially or of its 
significance historically. 

Enhancing the book is the superb 
art work of Paul Landacre. To the 
most minute detail, leaves, flowers 
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and fruits are pen-photoed in ex- 
quisite shadow art. Here, indeed, 
a complete natural history of trees 
written and illustrated in such fashion 
as to “ring-the bell” for the student 
of dendrology, open new vistas for 
all lovers of trees, and compete as a 
textbook in schools of forestry. The 
key to family, genus and species is 
simplified and readily understand- 
able, thus creating new interest in 
the woody plants. If you are a 
student of or user of trees, read this 
book and having done so it will be- 
come a “must” for your library. 


Nelson H. Fritz 


Forest Products, by Nelson C. 
Brown. Published by John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York City. 


pages, illus. Price $5. 


Prelogging, integrated logging, re- 
logging and salvage logging may 
seem to have no bearing on the shoes 
you wear, the chair you sit in or the 
paper you read but they do have a 
definite bearing on the price you pay 
for these and thousands of other 
articles whose origins lie in trees. 
It is the way it deals with forest 
products that makes it outstanding. 
Citing how economical harvesting of 
timber and its efficient utilization 
have made possible the development 
of permanent industries giving us 
hundreds of new products we learn 
of the many factors that determine 
the most profitable form of product. 
What advances have been made in 
recent years, how and why they were 
developed and their advantages to 
our people are all fully discussed and 
the results completely substantiated 
through sound economics and good 
forestry principles and practices. 

From construction _— materials 
through chemically derived products, 
mechanically reduced products, con- 
tainers, and fuel to miscellaneous 
products the reader is taken on a 
wood wonder tour through the forest, 
into the mills and plants to follow 
step by step the various operations 
that lead to a completed product and 
its end use. 

Written as a text, the student of 
today perusing its pages will emerge 
with a far greater knowledge of 
forest products than did his counter- 
part some fifteen years ago. What is 
more he will know the economic 
background of a product’s existence 
and his respect for the business 
aspect of proper forestry will be 
increased. 
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We salute the splendid group of companies, associations, and 
individuals listed below who helped make 1950 the biggest 
advertising year in the history of American Forests Magazine 


Aermotor Company 

Alanwold Nursery 

Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company, The 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
American-Marsh Pumps, Inc. 

Apex Laboratories 

Artvue Post Card Company 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Austin-Western Company 


Bartlett Manufacturing Company 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 

Bean, Inc., L. L. 

Beebe Brothers 

Belsaw Machinery Company 

Biltmore Forest School 

Borg-Warner Corporation (Ingersoll 
Steel Division) 

Braden, K. J. 

Brozier, Phil 

Bruce Company, E. L. 

Bushnell Binoculars 


Cards of Wood 

Case Company, J. |. 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Champion Paper and Fibre Company 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad 

Chicago and North Western Railway 
System 

Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation 

Consumers Bedding Company 

Cox, Wm. T. 

Cranston Timber 
Keith 

Crestmont Inn, The 

Crossett Lumber Company 


Darley & Company, W. S. 
D. C. Engraving Company 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Double K Mountain Ranch 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. |. 


Farmer's Book Club, The 
Fechheimer Brothers Company 
Forest Nursery Company 
Forestry Associates Incorporated 
Four Springs Farm 


Gaylord Container Corporation 


Gorman-Rupp Comper: The 
Gravely Motor Plow and Cultivator 


Estimating Services, 


mpany 
Great Northern Paper Company 
Hale Fire Pump Company 


Herbst Brothers 
Howerton, Jr., T. M. 
Howes Bird Attractors 


International Harvester Company 
International Paper Company 


Jacobs Wind Electric Company 
Johnson Lumber Corporation, C. D. 
Jotter, E. V. 


Keene Forestry Associates 
Kelsey Nursery Service 
Keuffel & Esser Company 
Klamath Kraft 

Koelsch Realty, J. P. 


Lazy F. Ranch 

Lectro Weld, Inc. 

Leupold & Stevens Instruments 
Loughhead, Harvey J. 
Lowther Company, Harry A. 


Mall Tool Company 

Manning Seed Company 

Marathon Paper Corporation 

Martin Trading Company 

McCulloch Motors Corporation 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Meriam Company, L. W. 
Michigan-California Lumber Company 
Middleton, Inc., John 

Monumental Printing Company 
Moosehead Ranch 

Moran, E. C. 

Motorola, Inc. 

Murray Manufacturing Company, D. J. 
Musser Forests, Inc. 


National Container Corp. of Wisconsin 

National Lumber Manufacturers Ass'n 

National Parks Association 

Natural History Book Club 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 

New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 

Niedner's Sons Co., Chas. 

Nine Quarter-Circle Ranch 

Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association 

Northern Pacific Railway Company 


Oliver Corporation 
Csmose Wood Preserving Company of 
America, Inc. 


Pacific Marine Supply Company 
Panama Pump Company 
Pioneer Log Cabin Company 


Porto-Pump, Ine. : 
Prentiss & Carlisle Company, Inc. 
Presner, S. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Rare Plant Club 

Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Rhinelander Paper Company 
Rich Fire Tools 

Riteway Products Company 
Rootspred 


Sandvik Saw and Tool Corporation 
Save-The-Redwoods League 

Seaman Motors 

Sebrell Pruning Equipment, J. B. 

Silva, Inc. 

Simpson Logging Company 

Smith & Company, D. B. 

Smith Lumber Company, W. T. 
Southern Coatings ee Chemical Co. 
Southern Pine Association 

Southern Pulpwood Conservation Ass'n 
Southern Seed Company 

Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 

Stackpole and Heck, Inc. 

Stratex Instrument Company 

Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 

Sunny Ridge Nursery 


Taylor Machine Works 
Timber Engineering Company, Inc. 
Titan Chain Saws, Inc. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 


Travel-Wise Press 
Treep 


Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
United Products Company 
University of Oklahoma Press 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd., The 


Valley Ranch, The 


Walley, D. L. 

Warren Axe and Tool Company 

Western Maine Forest Nursery Company 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 

Wheland Company, The 

Wild Life Nurseries 

Wild Surveying Instruments Supply Com- 
pany of America, Inc., Henry 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., John 

Wilmat Holly Company, The 

Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 

Woodseed, Ltd. 


Have you thought of American Forests in connection with the 





advertising of your products and your services? 








Brochure and rates gladly furnished. 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 


Published by The American Forestry Association 


919 17th Street, N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 









“MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 


Trees 
@ yeor 


Forest and Christmas 
Tree Plantings Complete line. As 
low as $16.00 per 1,000 


Sion 


Seedlings for 









Strong, sturdy, well-rooted seedlings 
and transplants for Conservationists, 
Timber-Operators, or owners of idle 

land. MUSSER TREE .. — GROW- 

ING IN ALL 48 STA 


For special Xmas on Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock 
Price List. Write Box 27-A. 


indiana, Pa. 























TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERY MEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 








FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











RARE HARDY AZALEAS, EVER- 
GREENS, Yews, Flowering Trees, 
Shrubs, Flowering Crabs, Magnolias, 
Lilaes, 10¢ to $1.00 each. Send for list 
of 150 RARE PLANTS. Azaleas— 
$15.00 for 100. 
ALANWOLD NURSERY 

Neshaminy, Pennsylvania Box 622 











Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Black Hill Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


weerenn MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. Fryeburg, Maine 
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/, PRODUCTS 





Write manufacturers for more complete infor- 
mation on the new products described below: 


Rat and Mouse Killer—new taste- 
less and odorless Black Leaf product 
with death-dealing compound, war- 
farin, for effective rodent control 
without hazard to livestock, pets, and 
other animals. Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corporation, 401 East 
Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


Buck Knives—three new models 
have been added to the famous line 
of knives known to skilled hunters, 
guides and trappers. They are hol- 
low-ground and hand-tempered by a 
secret process to last a lifetime. H. 
H. Buck and Son, 9120 Wakarusa 
Street, La Mesa. California. 


Gasoline-Driven Chain Saw—new 
portable R-P Model 50 has compact 
design and use of magnesium parts 
wherever possible for maximum cut- 
ting power at weights easily handled. 
All blade lengths for one or two-man 
operation are readily interchange- 
able. Department A, Reed-Prentice 
Corporation, Worcester 4, Massachu- 
setts. 


Torque Converter-Equipped Trac- 
tor—this latest model, HD-20, has 
41,800 pounds of properly balanced 
weight, long, wide sure gripping 
tracks, and a new two-cycle GM 6-110 
Diesel to facilitate handling the 
toughest jobs. The three-stage hy- 
draulic torque converter eliminates 
most gear shifting and keeps the trac- 
tor working smoothly at higher aver- 
age speeds. Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, Tractor Division, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


“Deenate” 75-W DDT—an insecti- 
cide which is a wettable powder con- 
taining 75 percent technical DDT, it 
produces a higher deposit of DDT on 
sprayed surfaces, leaving less visible 
residue. It requires less storage 
space, for more of the compound is 
active insecticide. E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Tournatow—a machine with no 
clutch, no transmission, and no dif- 
ferential, which incorporates a new 
method of power transmission used 
on heavy construction equipment. 
Using its own diesel engine to gen- 


erate power, it incorporates proven 
features developed for adapting elec- 
tric power control to heavy earth- 
moving equipment. R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


“Mystic Minnow”—revolutionary 
fishing lure offers a fisherman over 
100 bait combinations in one. Made 
up of several detachable plastic parts, 
including a hollow body with seven 
interchangeable colored plastic in- 
serts, it also has four different heads 
to give any desired fishing action. 
Nickel Tackle Company, P. O. Box 
1827, Jacksonville 1, Florida. 


Star Lanterns—four improved 
models have waterproof toggle switch 
within thumb’s reach of hardwood 
handle grip, cadmium-plated body 
that will not rust or corrode, 15 per- 
cent less weight. Two of the models 
have fiber or plastic bail handle to 
fit over heavy coat sleeves or to hang 
on convenient hook. Star Headlight 
and Lantern Company, Rochester, 


New York. 


Pengo Earth Auger—a twin-helix 
auger made to fit the Highway Earth 
Boring Machine and for use with all 
popular makes of power-driven earth 
boring machines by means of adapt- 
ers. The new augers are manufac- 
tured in nine sizes for hole diameters 
to 36 inches. Maintenance costs re- 
duced because wear takes place on 
the inexpensive replaceable cutting 
points and pilot bit instead of on the 
auger itself. Petersen Engineering 
Company, 4126 Twenty-Sixth Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Tweco “Lug-Set” Block and Punch 
—conquerors the problems  con- 
nected with soldering cable lugs and 
splicing cables. The tough manganese 
bronze block has half circle depres- 
sions to take the three sizes of lugs 
and splicers; the steel punch is used 
when the barrel of lug or splicer is 
impacted into the cable strands. The 
Set was brought out to install me- 
chanically the new Tweco Solder 
Type Tw ecolugs and new Tweco 
“Lug-Set” Splicers, designed espe- 
cially for welding cables. Tweco 
Products Company, P. O. Box 666, 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 
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Venezuelan Forest Resources 
(From page 25) 


division. Although the Forestry De- 
partment has been undergoing a trial 
and error program for checking 
forestal exhaustion, it has successfully 
launched an ambitious publicity cam- 
paign against fires in particular and 
forestry in general. Blazing flames 
leaping from prominently displayed 
billboards, cinemas and brochures 
entreat the populace to fight fire. 

Learning that policies which work 
effectively in one nation do not 
necessarily succeed in another, the 
forestry division now is endeavoring 
to fit a forestal pattern to Venezuelan 
dimensions. It recognizes the lack of 
skilled technicians to implement the 
forestry law, so is taking steps to 
train nations in this capacity. 

Reforestation presently has been 
concentrated on strategic watershed 
areas—particularly that of the 
Macarao region which feeds Caracas 
and environs. To date, about three 
million trees have been planted. The 
figure might appear trifling until 
considering Venezuela has a popu- 
lation of only 4,500,000 persons. 

The fourth front has been taken up 
by the Agronomica-Economica di- 
vision of the Ministerio de Obras 
Publicas (MOP) which is compar- 
able to the U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. It has classified 1,920,000 acres 
of land north of the Orinoco as a 
first step in rehabilitating the forests, 
lands and people. At present, it is 
using reforestation as an important 
function of its several large irrigation 
projects and also is contemplating 
reforestation in conjunction with 
highway engineering. 

Where wind and rain erosion re- 
duced the blueprint capacity of 
irrigation projects by heavy silt 
deposition, MOP is planting |le- 
guminous. plants for quick-soil 
fixation, cactus fences until tree 
barricades can take over, and trees 
for soil conservation so that irriga- 
tion projects can be restored to full- 
operation capacity. 

Last, but not least, has been the 
front taken in the educational field. 
In connection with a widespread 
alphabetization program for adults, 
the ministries of agriculture and 
education have cooperated to bring 
conservation and forestry to the 
agrarian populace. Two years ago, 
an escuela forestal (forestry school) 
was established at Junquito to train 
forest guards in a concentrated two- 


year program comparable to that of 
the U. S. Civilian Conservation 
Corps, now defunct. To date, it has 
graduated 40 students and has an 
attendance of 120. 

Simultaneous with raising educa- 
tional standards, forestry officials 
recognize a need to raise salaries and 
living conditions of its personnel. 
Due to the disproportionate expendi- 
ture of taxes within the capital area, 
Venezuela has been handicapped with 
a concentration of key minds in 
Caracas to the detriment of its 
forests, soil and water resources. 

Apart from taking these steps as 
a conservation measure, Venezuela 
now is confronted with protecting the 
forests as an industry. Lumbering 
is relatively new. Originating in 
Portuguesa State in 1930-1939, it 
spread south and west into Barinasa 
and Apure states—attaining its peak 
during the war when importations 
were scarce. These states, coupled 
with Cojedes, produced four percent 
of the total timber from 1936-1944, 
and in 1944 produced 182,334 cubic 

(Turn to page 44) 
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PACIFIC PUMPER 


ai AMERICA’S 
PORTABLE FIRE- 


“No. ad 
FIGHTER! 





Powerful, dependable, and easy to transport, 
Pacific Pumpers conform perfectly to fire pro- 
tection needs in forests, industries, resorts, 
small communities. The Model W, most recent 
addition to an extensive line, is powered by 
a 4-cycle air-cooled engine, delivers 14 g.p.m. 
at 300 p.s.i. or 22 g.p.m. at 50 p.s.i., weighs 
only 90 Ibs. Write for helpful literature on 
portable pumpers, and catalog of hose, 


nozzles, fire-fighting accessories. 


a \@i aie Marine Supply Co 


ee 


x. 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 





BEFORE YOU BUY ANY BINOCULAR... 








on 





Bausch & Lomb 
Zepbyr-Light 
7x, 35mm Binocular 

Balcoted Optics 
$155, plus tax 


BAUSCH & Lous 
% . 


COMPARE! 


Even the experienced 
binocular users are 
amazed when they 
first look through a 
new Bausch & Lomb binocular. Be 
sure that you see the glass with the 
sharpness and brilliance of image 
that sets it apart from all other bin- 
oculars. For a glass that will give you 
a lifetime of satisfaction and service, 
don’t be satisfied with performance 
less than that of a Bausch & Lomb. 
Before you buy any binocular, read 
the 32-page Bausch & Lomb booklet 
“Binoculars . . . and How to Choose 
Them,” with hints on what to look 
for in a binocular, and how to select 
one best suited to your use. Free on 
request. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
10s Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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CONSULTING FORESTERS 


When in need of the services of a Con- 
sulting Forester, members and friends of 
the Association are urged to write the fol- 
lowing for complete information. Other 
Consulting Foresters are invited to write us 


for advertising rates in this Department. 








FOREST PROPERTY 


Estimates—Appraisals—Management 


PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO., 


INC. 


107 COURT STREET BANGOR, MAINE 








POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—A ppraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised over 2,200,000 acres from 
Maine to Central America; machine planted 
1,000,000 trees. 











When Writing Advertisers— 


Please Mention 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 














DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK / 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS / 


CUT LABOR COSTS “te S0% 
ouste PRODUCTION / With the 


ALOMINOM cock Some el, 
a: Fruit Picking, Shaking Poles. 








Th 
SECTIONAL 
POLES 
Y2WT. OF 
WOODEN 


a 
Palm Frond 
Coner #l 





calito Geckens of Biles > ante Sule Gp @ 
80 ft. tall. Weighs 1 lb. per 5 ft. 66c per ft. At- 
tachments oxtra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No Break- 
age, No Splinters, Lasts Forever. Sections from 
2 to 30 ft. Reaches top of any tree. A 60 ft. 
pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND FOR 





~BPEIS b 
hn 300-S. Los —_ St. 








Forestry Education in Europe 
(From page 36) 


the practice of American students 
earning part or all of their way and 
thereby increasing, if anything, their 
standing among fellow students. He 
reported to the Union of Finnish 
students on this custom. They took 
it up enthusiastically, and the practice 
of self-help is now accepted at all 
Finnish institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

In Scandinavian countries, I had 
noticed many young men and women 
wearing what looked to me like yacht- 
ing caps. While in Finland I learned 
that these are student caps which 
they may wear as soon as they have 
passed their student examination 
(college board). The donning of 
these caps is an occasion for great 
hilarity, with much singing and 
parading. This custom is carried 


on in Norway, with the students 
wearing red caps. 

The Norwegian forestry school at 
Oslo was the last one I visited. 
From there I went to the old home 
place near Flekkefjord and visited 
relatives I had never expected to see. 
I told them what I had been doing 
in Europe and at once they wanted to 
know what conclusions I had reached. 
How did the European schools, 
especially the one at Oslo, compare 
with those in the United States? 

My tempered reply was that there 
were differences and debatable ones, 
but it seemed that for the most part 
each country had worked out a 
system of forestry education best for 
its particular needs. After mulling 
the idea over for a year or more, my 
answer remains unchanged. 


Adirondack Pack Basket 
(From page 26) 


Obtainable in any desired size, a 
large pack-basket is about twenty 
inches high in the front, measures 
twenty-two inches in the back, is 
nineteen inches in diameter and 
weighs about four to four and one- 
half pounds. They are also woven in 
much smaller sizes for children. 
They are made from ash, with the 
black (sometimes called brown ash 
by the Indians) favored over white. 
A narrow tight weave is indicative of 
better quality. 

Shoulder straps are generally of 
canvas webbing, the least expensive 
material, and used in perference to 
leather because perspiration-soaked 
leather rolls are a tasty meal for the 
numerous porcupines of the north 
woods. 

Waterproof canvas covering for the 
top (some baskets are covered all 
around) takes the place of a ground 
or shelter cloth for protecting its 
contents from rain. Once the woods- 
man has used the pack-basket, he 
prefers it to any other form of pack. 

The Indians alone seem to know 
how to select the best trees for the 
splints. They prefer the black ash, 
though it is scarcer, because of the 
tensile strength of the splints. White 
ash is more brittle. The log is cut 
to desired length and rived; that is, 
a mallet, maul or ax head is used 
to pound the log, preferably while it 
is still damp or after it has been 
soaked. The log is pounded up and 


down its length and turned in pound- 
ing, so that the layers of wood growth 
can be peeled off. 

A wheel spoke shaving knife has 
been used by some old-timers for 
more quickly cutting out splints. 
Some layers are thinner, some thicker’ 
depending on the year’s growth of 
the tree. Imperfect splints, or snys, 
are discarded. The economic loss of 
wood means nothing to the Indian; 
he uses only the best in making a 
basket for himself or friend. Splints 
are graded according to thickness. 
Through the years simple tools have 
been improved upon, but in general 
use is a vise-like arrangement with 
a knife against which the splints are 
pulled (never pushed) for getting 
thicknesses. Widths are obtained by 
using gauge-like cutters, sometimes 
made by imbedding watch blade 
springs into a wooden handle. 

The Indian takes great pains with 
his handiwork, weaving the pack- 
basket tightly, beveling the turned up 
bottom splints, finishing off the whole 
product smoothly. The basket is start- 
ed with wide splints that narrow 
down toward the top to give the bulge 
that sets the Adirondack pack-basket 
apart from others. Splints are kept 
moistened to prevent breaking and 
they are shaved on both sides to 
eliminate any roughness. A _ partly 
completed basket will be allowed to 
stand and dry, then the splints are- 
tightened before it is finished. 
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Abenaki craftsmen who brought the 
pack-basket into being were also 
adept at making birch bark canoes 
and bark containers for preserving 
fruits, meats and animal blood (for 
bouillon) against leaner days. Some 
bark animal scent bottles are still in 
existence after a century of use, the 
bark being extremely long lasting 
unless buried in the ground or 
purposely allowed to rot. 

The older tribesmen still weave 


baskets; the younger can make more 
money at other work. And it’s the 


same story with the white natives of 
the present generation who can't 
be bothered with perpetuating the 
simple crafts. The so-called com- 
mercial product, lacking the skillful 
touch of the artisan, is cheaper and 
the competition is too keen for the 
few who still do basketry. This 
makes it difficult today to obtain a 
good pack-basket. 


Oregon States Its Case 
(From page 9) 


of fire protection in high hazard areas 
and development of modern tech- 
niques in reforestation. As a result, 
this experimentation has paid hand- 
some royalties in the way of improved 
aerial seeding, rodent control, silvi- 
culture and forest rehabilitation. 


Improvements have been accom- 
plished, too, in the fields of disease 
and forest insects. The cooperative 
research undertaken by the state, U. 
S. Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Entomology Plant Quarantine in the 
control of the spruce budworm was 
particularly effective for furnishing 
the “know how” on the 1949 and 
1950 spruce budworm projects. The 
great budworm aerial spraying pro- 
ject—largest of its kind in the coun- 
try—was 99 percent satisfactory. 

Our state forestry department 
works closely with sportsmen to make 
certain that our policies in forest 
management develop the ultimate in 
multiple use of the forests for all our 
citizens, to get twin crops of timber 
and game. We keep a constant eye 
on the problems of watershed cover, 
working with towns and cities to 
insure a steady supply of the world’s 
purest water. With industry and the 
public, our state forestry department 
has developed in the Keep Oregon 
Green program one of the nation’s 
outstanding fire prevention cam- 
paigns. We cooperate with every 
segment of our population as a full 
partner, not as a dictator or law- 
layer-downer. 

More than 3,262,193 acres of our 
Oregon forest woodlands are owned 
by nearly 34,000 farmers and other 
small owners. A farm forester with 
several assistants forms an important 
division of state forestry. Farmers 
learn about markets, about proper 
management and harvesting of their 
farm woodlots to insure a perpetual 
crop of wood products at a profit. 
There is much more in our state 


forestry program, and these obviously 
are only highlights of accomplish- 
ment on a state level. 

We want no federalization of our 
Oregon forests. We want no med- 
dling with our proven methods of tree 
roots forest management. We are all 
neighbors here in Oregon, whether 
we work for the state or for industry, 
and we want to run our own affairs 
as every true son of the West has 
done for a century or more. Let 


those who would impose carpet-bag- 
ging, socialized, push-button forestry 


on us first look to their weapons, for 
they will get a fight in Oregon. 








HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 











HALE FZZ Centrifugal 
The Forester’s Workhorse 


The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit shown at right will 
pump, from draft up to 60 GPM at 90 
lbs. Its companion Centrifugal, Type 
—* will pump 15 GPM up to 200 

Ss. 

These Compact, rugged, quick-start- 
ing units are “workhorses” for fight- 
ing forest, brush and field fires. One 
state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle 
Below: An FZZ (or HPZZ) is invaluable in 
fighting this type of fire which burned over 


3000 acres in Unity, New Hampshire. Photo 
courtesy of U. S. Forest Service. 











Above—FZZ or HPZZ can be easily carried 


by two men. 


engine, aircooled 8'4 H.P. engine is 
easy to start in any kind of weather. 


*CPUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 
*WFr 150 U.S. GPM at 100 Ibs. 
HP 60 U.S. GPM at 600 lbs. 
**NP 15 U.S. GPM at 40 Ibs. 
*Skid or trailer mtd. 
**Self-Priming Ptble. 


Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping Units. 
Let us know if you want a demonstration. 


HALE FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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| Save-the- 
i Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
hlets: “A Living Link in 
- aap * by John C. Mer- 
“Trees, Shrubs and 
teal of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson .. “The Story 
Told by, a Fallen Redwood,” ‘by Emanuel 
Fritz ... "Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 
w. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


CAVE CREOOns LEAGUE 


| Raiidiag 


University a California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 














SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 


Still available for immediate shipment, 
both paste and ready mixed. Write for 
prices and literature. Order direct from 
factory. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 














MAN WANTED 


A large lumber producer in the Southern 
part of the United States who is a client of 
ours is desirous of adding to their executive 
management. The company has long timber 
life, modern plant, and an aggressive market- 
ing policy. A man who is unable to reach the 
top in his present location is offered the 
chance to achieve that advancement. Need not 
necessarily be in top position now but should 
show growth possibilities. Should be seasoned 
in a position where he is qualified in logging, 
manufacturing, and marketing. 

State thoroughly and completely your quali- 
fications to us. All conferences will be ex- 
tremely confidential to allow full and free dis- 
cussion. 

BALDWIN, HASPEL & MOLONY. Attorneys 
1108 Richards Building 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 








FINE PERENNIALS 


Giant Delphiniums, Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Hardy Phlox, Daisies, etc. Choice Alpines for 
the Rock Garden. All truly described in our 
free Catalogue. First class acclimated, field 
gzrown p’ants. 


N. A. HALLAUER, RB 5, Webster, N. Y. 








MAGNESIUM WEDGES 


Save chain saw teeth, save valuable 
filing time. Increase production. See your 
chain saw dealer, mill supply house, or 
write 

MICHIGAN WEDGE COMPANY 
Box 249 Sturgis, Michigan 











TREE PLANTERS 


When the going gets tough use TreeP, 
the only tree planting sled. The TreeP 
is unequalled for rough ground and steep 
hills. For circular write: 


TREEP en io, m. ¥. 








Venezuelan Forest Resources 
(From page 41) 


meters—or 79 percent of the total 
volume. 

Lumbering is uncertain because of 
its high costs of production. The 
limiting factor has been transpor- 
tation. Freight charge per ton for 
hauling lumber to Caracas is from 
three to five times the transportation 
costs in Europe or the United States. 

Lumber operators feel that unless 
the government gives them immediate 
support by way of roads, subsi- 
dization of units for artificial drying 
and for treatment of lumber products 
and protective tariffs, the industry is 
doomed. 


Venezuela has about two and one- 
half acres of forest land for each 
inhabitant, according to a_ report 
made at the third Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture held in 
Caracas in 1945. Historically, cedar 
and mahogany have dominated the 
field. Now the saqui-saqui, because 
of its steel-like resistance to water, 
is finding a worldwide market. 
Other woods, too, should have a 
greater economic value—if present 
laboratory tests confirm the nation’s 
expectations. Meanwhile, Venezuela 
is keeping an eternal vigilance over 
her forests. 


Prayer Trees 
(From page 21) 


you cattlemen use the Mesa for any 
inspirational help you can give the 
people of the county.” One old cow- 
puncher slapped his knee and said, 
“Why, ranger, you got us wrong. 
There ain’t a cowpoke among us that 
could inspire a jack rabbit to live a 
better life, but this forest and this 
view would make the devil hisself 
whitewash his ways.” 


That first Camp Meeting on Nogal 
Mesa lasted four days. Every rancher 
and family within a 150-mile radius 
camped on the chosen grounds, ate 
the food donated, and listened to 
non-denominational religious services. 


Nogal Mesa became the birthplace 
of a custom that is as western as 
wide-brimmed sombreros and sharp- 
roweled spurs. Rough pine buildings 
have replaced the old cook tents and 
tabernacle for the hundreds of ranch 
families who camp under the trees 
each year, but the cowboy still throws 
his bedroll on the ground, juggles his 
tin cup of black coffee on his knee, 
and smiles when a summer shower 
traces rivulets down the seams of his 
saddle-tan face. 


Now, there are seven yearly meet- 
ings in Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Texas, spon- 
sored and managed by the cattlemen 
in each of the seven sections. 


The most unique part of the Camp 
Meeting is the five o'clock service 
held each day by the ranchmen. 
Cowmen are plain, straightforward 
folks, liking their religion as simple 
and unfanciful as they can have it. 
The men decided their thinking 
powers worked best when they were 


hunkered close to the ground whittl- 
ing a piece of cedarwood, not bound 
to stiff pews or pulling at starched 
collars. 

They decided that preachers are a 
big help, but to fully express their 
own views, they’d rather not have 
the preachers around. At their five 
o’clock meeting, all they needed was 
a Bible for someone to read a bit of 
scripture from, and then they’d each 
kind of speak whenever they felt like 
it, easing troubles off their chests and 
sharing thoughts with neighbors. The 
cowmen didn’t want to use the taber- 
nacle for their service. 

Ponderous theologies have been 
expounded in the world’s man-made 
temples, doctrines to influence the 
thinking of generations. I doubt that 
any such weighty theories grew 
beneath the simple Prayer Tree, yet 
the natural beauty of God’s making 
has created inspiration for a few 
hundred American citizens each year 
in the Southwest. Fundamentally, 
it is the little man who keeps the 
world progressing, and simple virtues 
create rightful living. 

Three camps, Pagosa Springs, 
Colorado, Snowy Range, Wyoming, 
and Montosa, New Mexico, use the 
ponderosa pine as their Prayer Tree. 
Montosa men chose a thrifty young 
“school-marm” whose trunk is aging 
yellow. The twin spires of the liv- 
ing church pierce the clear blue of 
the western sky. The duff of the 
three-needle clusters forms a pungent 
mattress for high-heeled boots, while 
the small brown cones lure the boys 
to a game of catch. 

At Perkinsville, Arizona, the 
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Prayer Tree seems to sense it is the 
only tree in a broad valley of lush 
grass, and strives to shade a wide 
area of land. 


The stately Rocky Mountain white 
oak is the Prayer Tree of the Glen- 
wood, New Mexico and Sonoita, 
Arizona camps. Though not as mas- 
sive as her eastern relatives, the west- 
ern oak is a proud gray-barked tree 
flaunting dark green leaves. 


“How old do you .reckon our 
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Prayer Tree is?” one stockman 
asked an old-timer of the Mesa. 
“Only a couple hundred years,” 
the old-timer replied. “I just been 
sittin’ here athinkin’. We got us a 
church that grows bigger and better 
every year. We never have to fix 
the roof or lift a paint brush, and I 
reckon when you come down to facts, 
there couldn’t be a prettier temple 
anyplace ‘cause God made this one 


Hisself.”’ 


Davy Crockett’s Cougar 
(From page 13) 


side to side. They would have fallen 
like wheat under the sickle. The 
cougar let out a screaming howl that 
sounded more like seven steamboat 
whistles in three fogs than anything 
else excepting Old Death himself. 
Davy shivered, and that made his 
teeth grate. The cougar squinted up 
his eyes and his jaws set as though 
he’d just heard the most horrible 
sounds he ever hoped to hear, out- 
side his own. Then he bucked up 
and gave a hiss and a snort. For a 
minute Crockett figured he was 
scalded to death by the steam. But 
seeing he wasn’t, he says, “If he can 
blow hot, I can blow cold,” and he 
did. ‘The next thing he spied icicles 
dripping from the big cat’s whiskers. 
That was enough ceremonies for 


both. Right soon they were tight 
together, hugging for death and 
tugging for breakfast. The stud- 
cougar, first-off, walked his claws 


right up Crockett’s arm and sank 
them into his shoulder as though 
drilling for oil. Crockett hunkered 
over and sank his tushes into the 
cougar’s short ribs until the bones 
creaked. Then he reared back, and 
the cougar saw his paw would be 
torn clean from his shoulder before 
this hide would give to his claws. 
So he swung his jaws for a bite. 
Crockett just let him bite into his 
cheek and hung there. Then he un- 
limbered an uppercut to the cougar’s 
weakest jaw and drove a jolt to his 
breadbasket. 

Nine more each of the same sunk 
him. Crockett toted him home like 
a babe in arms, the cougar whimper- 
ing, ““Me-me.” 

From then on that same animal 
was a screaming pet in the Crockett 
house. When Davy would come 
home of a dark night, the cougar’d 
light him up to bed with the fire of 


his lookers. He brushed the shack 


out each morning with his tail, and 


Saturdays he did all of Mrs. Crock- 
ett’s heavy work. 
Uncle Ben Cotter told many 


another Crockett story and cougar 
tale before the summer was done. 
And the last night I was there I woke 
up, sure | was hearing a cougar 
scream at last. I didn’t find out the 
truth till a year later. 


Uncle Ben worked a sell on me. 
He kept up steam in the old engine’s 
boiler until I was sound asleep, then 
set the whistle so it would let loose 
the most monster screech in the night 
a boy could imagine. I can still 
shudder, remembering it. 

But never, never yet have I heard 
the real scream of the cougar of the 
West, in a forest night. 





RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING FURNACE 


Here it Is—in an- 
swer to many, many 
requests, the Riteway 
complete  —— 
furnace. 

burning furnace vith 
greater efficiency, 
ease of handling. 
Amazing accuracy of 
control. Only a few 
minutes care and— 
presto! 24 hours of 
healthful, uniform 
room temperature. 
Write for free folder 














RITEWAY 
WOOD BURNING STOVE 


Entirely different in 
design and function 
from any other on 
the market. New 
principle of complete 
combustion increases 
efficiency, reduces 
heating cost. Auto- 
matic . . . trouble 
free . . . economical 
to buy and operate. 
Holds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 





Write for free folder. 








RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


BOX 6-B * 








BRAND NEW 





Finest Precision Optics 
Lightweight Aluminum Bodies 
Money Back Guarantee 

Many other Models 

AS LOW AS 
$6.00* 

("Pius 20% Fed. Tox) 

FREE! Illustrated Cotalog & Book 


To Select 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


ISHNELL Zinoccbars.” resndena'. eit. 
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—_ BARTLETT SAWS 


No. 124B—24” Special Util- 
ity Saw combines for the first 
time: Quick cutting, Smooth 
cutting, Easy operation. Now 
available. 








No. 127 PARAGON SAW. This 
curved blade, draw cut pruning saw 
is ideal for all-around pruning. Best 
quality saw steel. Easy grip handle. 


18, 22, 24, and 26 in. 


This drop-forged tool steel 9-inch Hand Pruner has a 
crucible steel blade and hardened hook. Unsurpassed. 
Ask for catalog showing a complete line of pruning 
tools. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 5e,,'® 2008. £- Grand 





Damage by ice and wind often can be avoided, or 
the effects lessened, by use of correctly designed 
pruning tools, bracing materials, and tree wound fo} , 
dressing. , 





PROPER PRUNING WILL PROTECT YOUR TREES 





Two complete tools 
. longest section 
72 In.... EASILY 
CARRIED IN 
SMALL CAR. 


Weight 
Ibs. 
} 30 in. Pruner. 2% 
30 in. Saw 1% 
72 in. Section. 2 
72 in. Section. 1% 


Length 


rs) 











Total Weight. 8 


This combination 
can be quiekly and 
easily assembled to 
make either of these 
two tools: 





| Heavy Duty Tree Trimmer (1% ” ‘an. . 144, ft. 
1 Fast-cutting Pole Saw....... ae . 144 ft. 














AFA’S best attended Board of 
Directors meeting in many years was 
held December 7 and 8 in New York 
City, only two of the 17 officers being 
absent. A visitor to the meeting was 
D. C. Everest of Rothschild, Wiscon- 
sin, an honorary vice-president and 
presidential nominee for 1951. Items 
of business included a number of 
points involving Association policies 
and activities, chief of which was 
adoption of a resolution favoring 
construction of access roads on fed- 
eral lands to open new timber sources 
for war emergency. That resolution 
is quoted here in full: 


In order to meet the in- 
crease in the demand for lum- 
ber, pulpwood, and other for- 
est products that will result 
from the present national em- 
ergency, it is essential to make 
use of supplies of virgin timber 
not now available. The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association there- 


fore urges the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate 
adequate funds for the con- 
struction of access roads which 
will open up the resources of 
the forests and other lands 
under federal administration 
which are open for economic 
use and at the same time will 
facilitate their management for 
sustained timber production. 


Other action taken by the Board 
included: 

Approval of an Association opera- 
tion budget for 1951 of $183,000. 

Authorized printing at an early 
date of two new Association publica- 
tions: The Muskingum Story and 
American Forestry Progress, 1944- 
1949. 

Approved, depending on general 
world conditions, a 1951 annual 
meeting—if possible, jointly with the 
Association of State Foresters. 

Approved a program of member- 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 








A. C. Spurr 
Samuel T. Dana 
Randolph G. Pack 
S. L. Frost 

John M. Christie 


Fred E. Hornaday 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1950—Ohio, Musk- 
ingum Watershed Conservancy District. 

W. J. Damtoft, 1952—North Carolina, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Asso- 
ciation. 
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President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Executive Director 
Treasurer 


Secretary 


Samuel T. Dana, 1950—Michigan, School 


of Forestry and Conservation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


C. H. Flory, 1950—South Carolina, As- 


sociation of State Foresters. 





ship expansion in 1951, including 
magazine subscriptions, individual 
and corporate members. 

Considered several revisions in the 
Association’s By-Laws and author- 
ized the By-Laws Revision Commit- 
tee, headed by Karl T. Frederick, to 
draft its recommendations for vote 
at the next meeting. 

Expressed continued interest in 
holding a conference of state gov- 
ernors and conservation officials in 
Ohio’s Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District during 1951 if con- 
ditions permit. 

Studied a prospective survey of 
membership reading tastes with an 
eye toward magazine improvement. 


AFA’s director of Trail Riders 
of the Wilderness expeditions, Dor- 
othy Dixon, is busy completing plans 
for trips to be conducted in 1951, 
and the completed schedule will be 
ready for mailing early this year. 
Aside from the usual Trail Rider ex- 
peditions, plans are being made to 
promote one or two bridle path trips 
of three days’ duration in the his- 
toric Lookout Mountain area near 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Such trips may appeal to many 
members of the Association who do 
not feel qualified to participate in the 
more physically demanding pack 
trips. The Lookout Mountain horse- 
back rides will be conducted during 
daylight hours, the riders will be re- 
turned to the Pan-O-Ram Hotel at 
night for sleep in a comfortable bed. 

Last year 211 Trail Riders partici- 
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Karl T. Frederick, 1952—New York, New 
York State Conservation Council. 

William B. Greeley, 1951—Washington, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Don P. Johnston, 1952—North Carolina, 
North Carolina Forestry Association. 

Kent Leavitt, 1951—New York, Nation- 
al Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 

George W. Merck, 1950 — New Jersey, 
President, Vermont Forest and Farm- 
land Foundation, Inc. 

Walter H. Meyer, 1951 — Connecticut, 
Yale School of Forestry. 

Randolph G. Pack, 1952— New York, 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 
dation. 

Lloyd E. Partain, 1951 — Pennsylvania, 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 

Theodore S. Repplier, 1951—District of 
Columbia, The Advertising Council, Inc. 

James J. Storrow, 1952— New Hamp- 
shire, Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests. 

William P. Wharton, 1950—Massachu- 
setts, National Parks Association. 
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pated in twelve expeditions into the 
wilds of Montana, Minnesota, Idaho, 
Oregon, Colorado, Washington, New 
Mexico, North Carolina and Tennes- 
see. Of this number, 77 were veteran 
riders, the rest being introduced to 
the wilderness features of seven na- 
tional forests and one national park 
for the first time. Mimeographed 
lists of the 1950 Trail Riders and the 
expeditions in which they participat- 
ed are available at AFA headquarters 
for any who wish them. 


Veteran Trail Riders were sad- 
dened recently by the news that Rich 
R. Thomson, outfitter and packer for 
the Maroon Bells-Snowmass and 
White River Flattops trips in Colo- 
rado since 1938, died at his Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado home No- 
vember 21 after a long illness. Rich, 
69, had lived in Colorado since his 
youth and was once active in rodeo 
circles, at one time holding the 
world’s bronc busting championship. 
He was also a veteran forest ranger 
in Colorado’s White River country. 


Two colorful films have just 
been released by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service: 

Conservation in Action tells the 
habitat needs of salmon, waterfowl. 
buffalo, mountain goats, moose and 
many other creatures. 

Hunting the Puma is an action- 
packed account of a mountain lion 
hunt. Excellent photography — with 
unusual close-ups — makes the pic- 
ture one of the most interesting wild- 
life shorts available. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 
W. C. Bailey—Tennessee, President, First 
National Bank, Clarksville. 


Folke Becker—Wisconsin, President, Trees 
for Tomorrow, Inc. 

Hon. Charles F. Brannan—District of Co- 
lumbia, The Secretary of Agriculture. 


New York, Editor, 





Raymond J. Brown 
Outdoor Life. 


Mrs. Le Roy Clark—New Jersey, Chair- 
man, Conservation Committee, The 
Garden Club of America. 


Donald Comer, Sr.—Alabama, Chairman 
of the Board, Avondale Mills. 


Dr. Wilson Compton—Washington, Presi- 
dent, Washington State College. 


E. J. Condon—lIllinois, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. 

L. A. Danse—Michigan, Member Presi- 


dent’s Water Pollution Control Advis- 
ory Board. 


Walter E. Disney—California, President, 
Walt Disney Productions, Ltd. 
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Louis Fabian Bachrach, noted pho- 
tographer, and Director G. W. Merck 
share a copy of American Forests 


An interesting booklet, Forest 
and Flame in the Bible, was given 
out by county rangers to every teach- 
er in South Carolina to help them 
in planning Conservation Week and 
Arbor Day programs. The booklet 
contains passages from the Bible that 
tell how we are served by our forests 
and how we should protect them. 


Corydon Wagner, vice-president 
and treasurer of the St. Paul and 
Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Washington, was elected president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association for 1951. The retiring 
president of the Association, H. M. 
Seaman, executive vice-president of 


the Kirby Lumber Company at Hous- 


Aubrey Drury—California, Secretary, Save- 
the-Redwoods League. 


Walter E. Humphrey—Texas, Editor, Fort 
Worth Press. 


Joseph F. Kaylor—Maryland, President, 
Association of State Foresters. 


Miss Ethel L. Larsen—Michigan, Chair- 
man, Conservation of Natural Resources 
Committee, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


George Houk Mead—Ohio, Member, Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Hon. Leslie A. Miller—Wyoming, Chair- 
man, Committee on Natural Resources 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

W. A. Roberts—Wisconsin, Vice-President, 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Dr. Paul E. Tilford -- Ohio, Secretary- 


Treasurer, National Arborist Associa- 
tion, Inc. 





ton, was named chairman of the 


board. 


John L. Butler has been named 
by the Southern Plywood Manufac- 
turers Association to establish an in- 
spection service and serve as its first 
plywood inspector. The service will 
be available to both member and 
non-member plywood manufacturers 
in the South to assist them in grad- 
ing, gluing and other manufacturing 
problems. 


In Connecticut, over 35 groups 
and organizations, including federal, 
state and private conservation agen- 
cies, have formed the State Natural 
Resources Council through which 
there is concerted effort to find a 
basic approach for improvement in 
soil, water and forest management. 
At its first formal meeting, held re- 
cently, more than 300 delegates at- 
tended, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. 


Dwight L. Phipps was appointed 
acting state forester of Oregon to 
serve during the military leave of 
State Forester George Spaur. John 
B. Woods, Jr., has been elevated to 
the post of deputy state forester, and 
James Walker will handle the pro- 
tection division as assistant state for- 
ester. 


New Life Members: Miss Mary 
L. Hayward of New York, W. W. 
Knight, Jr., of Ohio, Miss A. G. 
Roediger of North Carolina, Clifford 
W. Wylie of Washington, and F. J. 


Zeithamel, Jr., of Iowa. 


William Vogt—District of Columbia, for- 
mer Chief, Conservation Section, Pan 
American Union. 

Edward A. Wayne—Virginia, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. 


Vertrees Young — Louisiana, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gaylord Container Corporation. 


THE STAFF 


S. L. Frost—Lxecutive Director 
Fred E. Hornaday—Secretary 
Donald S. Farver—Business Manager 


James P. McWilliams—Conservation De- 
partment 


Dorothy Dixon—Trail Riders 
Dorothy Wright—Membership Department 


Marjorie Dickie—Book Department 
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FACING AN EMERGENCY 


The President’s mid-December proclamation of 
a national emergency brought into public focus a 
condition most of us had already sensed without 
quite knowing what to do about it. We do not yet 
know the role we are to play, but we who have the 
best interests of our forests at heart stand ready to 
do whatever we can to help make our nation strong 
and prepare it for any eventuality. 

Perhaps our most weighty contribution at the 
moment is to give counsel to those charged with the 
responsibility of imposing the restrictions and 
curbs necessary to speed production of defense 
goods. We are thinking specifically of the Presi- 
dent’s instructions to the director of the budget 
“to reduce non-military expenditures in the new 
federal budget to the minimum required to give 
effective support to the defense effort.”” Real harm 
could come from a too hasty and injudicious inter- 
pretation of those words, 

For instance, allocation of funds requested by 
forestry agencies of the government might all too 
readily be dismissed as non-essential to the crisis 
at hand. Yet, since wood must necessarily be con- 
sidered a strategic raw material in defense produc- 
tion planning, it would hardly be wise to curtail 
programs designed to supply the trees needed in 
war or peace. 

Even before the President’s proclamation was 
issued, The American Forestry Association’s Board 
of Directors, meeting December 7 and 8 in New 
York, called attention by resolution to the need for 
building access roads on our federal lands so that 
billions of board feet more timber could be logged 
off remote areas and made available for defense 
purposes. (For resolution adopted, see page 46.) 
At first glance, it might seem access roads could 
await more peaceful times, yet when their construc- 
tion is linked to timber production they take on 
added significance. 

The same importance must be attached to pro- 
tection of our forests from fire and from insects 
and diseases if we are to have continuous produc- 
tion of forest crops. Since fire is such a dramatic 
agent of destruction, it is hardly conceivable, as 
G. H. Collingwood points out in “Washington Look- 
out” (page 4), that federal, state and private agen- 
cies will be allowed to relax their vigilance. We 
may have to be somewhat more vigilant, however, 
to assure adequate funds to fight insects and dis- 
eases, for even in the less hectic years of 1946 to 
date that program left much to be desired. 

Monies requested for short term research, tech- 
nology and utilization studies will surely be justi- 


fied in view of the quick benefits they can offer, but 
long range programs involving research in forest 
influences, wildlife management and grazing may 
fall under the blue pencil. 


It would be tragic, however, to cast aside a re- 
forestation program which has made such note- 
worthy strides since the close of World War II, for 
forest industries are just beginning to realize they 
can remain in business indefinitely by combining a 
vigorous tree planting campaign with wise forest 
management. In event of all-out war, it is probable 
we would be forced to deplete our forests faster 
than we can re-stock them, but it would be sense- 
less not to make every effort to hold the balance. 

As demonstrated so convincingly in other wars, 
wood and other resources will be needed in huge 
amounts. In the procurement, many of the finer 
phases of long range management will have to be 
reshaped to step up production. This must be 
shared on all lands—federal, state and private. It 
is essential, too, that public and private interests get 
together at national, state and local levels to work 
out these problems jointly. 


Perhaps a national forestry council could be 
created among representatives of federal and state 
forest services, industry, and other private groups. 
This council could consider and agree on basic 
policies conducive to attaining stepped up wood 
production, and to keeping forest lands as produc- 
tive as increased demands permit. It could help 
private landowners by devising simple minimum 
wood cutting standards for each forest type. 

Certainly, more intensive utilization techniques 
will be necessary to get maximum use out of every 
tree and thus lessen drain on standing timber. In 
the pulp industry this can be accomplished by using 
more topwood and thinnings and by more modern 
methods of wood contracting. Any controls on 
manpower and prices should be such that they 
stimulate production rather than hinder it. Equip- 
ment and materials allocations to industry should 


be liberal. 


Greater cutting in old growth stands will help 
alleviate some problems of insects and disease, since 
these pests wreak their greatest havoc in the older 
forests. In fire protection, a nationwide system of 
volunteer wardens, aided by a clear cut prevention 
campaign and a rigid enforcement of fire laws to 
crack down on incendiarists, would be advisable. 

Now is the time for all forestry interests to get 
together and dedicate themselves to the common 
purpose of assuring America’s freedom. 
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TITAN JUNIOR QNE-MAN 
SAW—complete oar swivel, 
h—5SH.P. 














automatic cl 
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The complete TITAN line includes: . 
CHAIN SAWS—one and two-man—falling, 
bucking and bow attachments. 
CHAINS—five types for every cutting need 
and every kind of wood. 
BARS-—five types, ranging in length from 2 
to 12 feet on the two-man saw, including 
thin bar, and from 18 to 44 inches on 
one-man saw. 
ALL CHAIN SAW ATTACHMENTS, 
sories and parts. 


TITAN JUNIOR SAW—equip- 
ped with accessories for use 
by two men. 


The outstanding TITAN features include: 
LIGHT WEIGHT—more power per pound. 
NO VIBRATION—plenty of smooth power to 
carry the load. 
LONG LIFE—vital parts are protetted. 
EVENLY BALANCED—easily handled and 
carried in the woods. 


TEST RUN—all engines are full 
run under maximum load. 


tested and TITAN JUNIOR ONE-MAN 


BOW SAW— 16 inch diam 
See Titan Chain Saws in operation before you buy. capacity. 


Nationwide Sales and Service 
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TITAN CHAIN SAWS, Inc. 
MAN SAW SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
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TITAN AUTOMATIC 
BLUESTREAK TWO- 
MAN SAW—auto- 
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Two “Cat’? D4 Tractors, equipped with Fleco brush 
rakes, pile slash for burning, fast and economically. 


Every good logger knows the danger of 
leaving dry slash in the woods. One of the wisest 
of Forest Service requirements is the rule covering 
the disposal of limbs and 6rush—especially in these 
times, when the protection of our national forest 
resources takes on new meaning. 


“Caterpillar” track-type Tractors are as perfectly 
fitted for this job as for all other ‘logging tasks. 
Powerful and dependable, they roll up slash ahead 
of the brush rake, and pile it for safe burning. 


The importance of “Caterpillar” equipment, both 
for military needs and for maintaining the nation’s 
productive power, is increased by the present situ- 
ation. Even with more “Caterpillar” products com- 
ing from the factory than ever before, it may not be 
possible to meet all demands. Talk over your parts 
needs with your “Caterpillar” dealer. He has the 
ample parts stocks and service to keep your present 
machines in good running order if delivery of new 
equipment is delayed. 


CATERPILLAR, peoria, itiNois 


LOOK UNDER THE HIDE 


Connecting rods for ‘‘Caterpillar”’ oo 
sels are made of medium we agg age 
drop forged and heat —— Ayal 
section design, they are rifle ; rille = 
provide oil passage to the piston ae 
and to oil-cool the piston. age - 
rods are balanced to close limits. — 
gs are solid aluminum alloy, 
precision type. Piston-pin pineasin gee word 
bronze and are precision bore r 

under the hide for built-in quality. 


pin bearin 


CATERPILLAR 


G.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 








